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’ ‘Joday’s BIGGEST BARGAINS © 
16mm. SOUND CLASSROOM FILMS 
only $7 00 per veel for tuo days 


DE VRY 16mm. sound and silent classroom teaching films are being used by 

accredited schools everywhere. Complete with Lesson Plans prepared 
by eminent authorities, these films will enhance the teaching of Geography, Science, 
History, Literature, Nature Study, etc. 








“Only $1.00 per Reel for 2 Days Rental when 20 or 
More Subjects Are Selected for Extended Program. 


Here Are Just a Few Superb Films 
from the DeVry School Film Library 
Filmsets ON WORLD GEOGRAPHY ARCTIC THRILLS A great adventure picture LIFELINE. ¢ OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE Suez, 
























eeutitul sea and ice scenes. Actual portraya altar, Canal scenes, Port S 
One of the greatest forward strides in Visual Education. of the cnghe re of a giant polar bear. age A anges Pe 2 ones - eagle 
A complete library of 48-lémm. film subjects io be ANIMA ABIES—The ois ilk coiled e Jefense ritis pire 
owned by individual schools for classroom use. Devised cuinen e~ or ieee bite age seancte 7 Grd. ASM—Discovery of cold 
to TEACH STUDENTS TO THINK. Teachers’ Manual of skunk. hippopotamus. prairie doa, etc. Supert M California, early mining met 
112 pages, with 672 illustrations taken from the films and pil : "9 equipment ang methods 
stee! film filing cabinets complete the unit. The cost is WILD ELEPHANT ROUND- ye The year's ; 
moderate. Descriptive literature gladly sent. Greener: gee enture picture how 4 wild RAFFLES AND RUBBER- Migk Singar 
elepnant sctua y it tt trom the herd ana \ wy f ant rir rubber niand 
aptured pore ts , 
THE NYBROEOA- Simple water ar sis and SEA GOING FeORLL Trip by Clippe f 
De Vry y fish. Exc animations of bodily func New Yor i Cape Horn, up west 
Ql2 Series tions. ast f Soutt naiies into the harbor at 
16mm. Sound ; $ an Francis 
Film Projector crganisms, animations of reproduction ‘and  CZECHOSLOVAKIA—Before the Germa 
état tatty Kalsite _ : vasion o! 3 tures people srefree and 
Nappy rilr w pernaps nave histor 31 Sig 
THE EARTHWORM—Life cycle of the earth = "cance 
worn Animate studies of different dily 
mans FILM CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 
GARDEN SPIDERS—Intimate film study of the 
common spider. Life cycle, habits, mating, etc 
THE FROG—An excellent film. Careful study DEFENSE TRAINING FILMS 
of the life cycle, animations of a fe func 
tions. Schools participating in defense train- 
ing, in which a knowledge of electric- 
PLANT LIFE—How plants grow, development ity is needed, are eligible to acquire 
of root, stem and flower. How plants feed the six film subjects below with funds 
- ; provided by Appropriation Act 146 of 
EROSION—Effect of wind, water and weather 77th Congress. Contact your State Di- 
ipon the surface of the earth. Grand Canyon rector of Vocational Training. Films 
and Bryce Canyon as examples were screened by U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation and are in its reference list. 


s 
DeVry 16mm. Sound Projectors | ovr covernment pevicis th histor of | pinciptes of Magnetiom 








plains nel ns of each branch as a systerr Principles of Electromagnetism 
DeVry builds lémm. projectors for every school need. of balance and counter-balance. Principles of Current Electricity 
Each is precision made for long lasting dependable ae ——— ; 
service by the same skilled craftsmen who build the —. ye ee age aki na, pete rp poate ‘on ers S Mecteten! Measurement 
world famous DeVry 35mm. Theatre Sound Projectors, of cabins, fireplaces. tannina hides, whee wright rinciples of Electrostatics 
which over 400 were ordered by the U. S. Navy. De- etc. Authentic scenes from priceless master Principles of Current Generation 
scriptive literature gladly sent. prints 16mm. Sound or Silent 
SCREENING PRIVILEGES! 
Visual Education FULL DETAILS ON REQUEST 








PROTECT Your Films Ngodennsrer® 
with "‘SAVE-KOTE’’ 


SPECIAL FILM TREATMENT Dr V R \ 


At a cost of but a FRACTION OF A CENT PER 

FOOT, your black and white or color films if pro- Cc oO R P @) a A T I @] N 
cessed with DeVry ‘'Save-Kote" will last longer, give 
clearer projection and be protected against scratches, DEVRY FILMS AND LABORATORIES 
dirt, wear, climate and finger marks. 1111 Armitage Ave. 


] To prove ''SAVE-KOTE" is all we say it is, Chicago, Illinois 
ee Trial Offer! we'll process a 400 ft. reel of film FREE! . 
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READY NOW! 


/94/s GREATEST HEADLINES /7 CASTLE FILMS 


‘NEWS 
PARADE 


OF THE 
e HISTORIC SEA BATTLES! 


¥ t A # 7 
e Other Events that Made 1941 History! 


For every projector owner a | f, 8- M M- 16 


priceless chronicle now and 
for the years to come. 


se 













These world-shattering events 
live again on your home screen! 


e U. S. IN ICELAND! 
e RUSSIA’S FIGHT! 
e BALKANS INVADED! 
e SYRIA AND IRAQ CAPTURED! 
@ CANADIANS SMASH SPITZBERGEN! 
@ ROOSEVELT-CHURCHILL MEET! 
@ FRANCE’S TRAGIC FATE! 
e U. S. DEFENSE GROWS! 























All a 2 Hg are processed 
by VAP-0 


Al8 MM voor 
Films are 
also 


treated. NEVER BEFORE has there been a year like this one! Here is des- 


tiny filmed when it happened...where it happened...as it hap- 


pened—an authentic, living, moving record of a mighty era. 


Castle Films’ “NEWS PARADE OF THE YEAR” preserves for all 
time the mounting pace of events, month by month, through an 
epic year in world history! It is the only complete and authentic 


Home Movie Review of the entire year! 


For less than the cost of unexposed movie film, you can own 
this astounding record of a world in turmoil. Don’t wait. SEND 
THIS HANDY ORDER FORM TO YOUR PHOTO DEALER TODAY...NOW! 
































5 
Please send Castile Films’ “NEWS - | 

mm. 
PARADE OF THE YEAR” (1941) in the | 

“ Headline $1, 75 

\ size and edition checked below. 50 Feet 

lete $ 
a corre $5.50 | | 

ome 

Address Headline $9.75 | | 
saunas Seee8 Complete $ | 
unase TTL Li city Ssoreer *8-75 | | 
sound 517.50 | | 
RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. | State gol 350 Feet | 
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A Fifth Grade 
Arithmetic class 
in action after 
a field trip to 
the Northern 
Ohio Food Ter- 


minal. 
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Audio-Visual Aids to Elementary 
Instruction in a Small City 


HE worthwhile use of audio-visual aids for class- 

room instruction in a small city brings new prob- 

lems to school executives. The small budget limits 
purchases and makes it impossible to provide a skilled 
teacher for the necessary initial work of definite or- 
ganization of materials. The small budget makes it 
difficult to furnish the leadership needed in giving 
teachers the necessary working techniques. In the 
small school system the critical problem is the organiza- 
tion of audio-visual aids so these tools implement in- 
struction and function in the classroom. The satisfac- 
tory solution of this problem is a wise expenditure of 
time and money. 

The tools that a small city system can use to ad- 
vantage in a planned program of instruction are: Or- 
ganized sets of mounted pictures, classroom lantern 
slides of diagrams, pictures, and maps; organized les- 
sons with educational films; raw materials, exhibits, 
and specimens; and the planned and integrated field 
trips. 

Practical difficulties as viewed by a school executive 
are: (1) small budget, (2) the high cost of slides which 
are old or lack educational value, (3) the transient and 
irrevelant character of many motion picture films, (4) 
the low educational value of much free material, (5) 
the scarcity and poor quality of local illustrative ma- 
terials, (6) no definite integration and selection of 
materials for instructional units, (7) lack of skillful 
leaders who might organize materials to be available 


A definitely organized teaching plan which effec- 
tively integrates visual tools with units of study. 


WILLIAM M. GREGORY 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


at the opportune time and pertinent to the class unit, 
(8) indifferent technique of the teacher with educational 
films. 

The above difficulties can be eliminated in part by 
discrimination in the selection of materials, by planned 
units with basic illustrative materials, by use of trained 
leaders, by attention to the development of new techni- 
ques and by use of the small budget for the purchase 
of the basic tools required by teachers. 

The first essential is a well planned curriculum taking 
full cognizance of selected and tested modern aids. 
The planning should be a determined effort to bring 
the required tools into the best possible functioning 
situation for class use. 

The mechanical equipment is the second essential 
and it should be, at the least, one room in each build- 
ing equipped as a visual instruction room, provided 
with (1) dark curtains, (2) a good screen, (3) lantern 
slide projector, (4) lantern slides in small unit sets in 
cases, (5) time and subject scheduling charts for the 
different classes from each room, (6) clear and ac- 
cessible indices of all material on hand or to be available 
in future, (7) a 16mm sound projector or 16mm silent 
projector, (8) definite files of booklets relative to 
slides and films, (9) easily accessible filing cases for 
mounted and indexed pictures, (10) direction and test 
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Left—Coal docks on the lake front; Right—The Grand Island, an ore freighter viewed by Fifth Graders. 


sheets for the units in various subjects as presented 
by different aids, (11) records for films that have been 
used showing sources, subjects, reels, grade, cost, etc., 
(12) portable display cases with lesson outline for 
various types of exhibits, specimens, etc. 

Again calling attention to the importance of making 
a worthwhile adjustment of each aid to learning, the 
initial beginning is in the course of study which makes 
clear provisions for the use of the ideas as presented 
by the tool. Such a course of study should be trans- 
lated into action by the use of those tools which best 
bring ideas and attitudes to the pupil. 

The school executive outlines the modern require- 
ments to guide the working committees of teachers 
who plan for the modern presentation of the ideas of 
the curriculum. 
special notices of pictures and other references are be- 
ginnings but it is better still to have the best tool ready 
to use in each unit as indicated in the curriculum. 
There should be clear directions as to the teacher's 
technique in using these tools. A few definite tools 
ready to use are better than those that may not ma- 
terialize at the time wanted. 

For practical methods of integrating these modern 
tools with classroom instruction, attention is directed 
to the schools in Lakewood, Ohio, which is a small city 
with a population of 69,056; with a school enrollment 
of 8,545 pupils ; eleven elementary buildings ; 350 teach- 
ers; and an operating budget of $1,284,075 yearly. 

The recently organized core programs of unit studies 
for the Lakewood upper elementary grades deserves 
attention. In this school system the core program idea 
is applied to geography, science and history. English, 
both oral and written, is applied continuously to the 
core subjects and is functional in character. 

For each of the core subjects, definite units are for- 
mulated. Each unit is some definite phase of the core 
idea to be taught and the audio-visual aid to be used 
is indicated along with text references under each unit. 
This program clearly recognizes that learning proceeds 
from the ideas obtained from the audio-visual materials 
which are provided for that purpose at the opportune 
time. 

The Lakewood idea that pupils should know their 


Lists of films, catalogues of slides, 


community has resulted in field study trips. These 
Lakewood field trips are essentially different from 
those in many school systems. Each field trip has a 
definite and regular place in instruction. It it used 
in the classroom to promote the understanding of com- 
munity activities and to provide clear ideas for core 
subjects. 

In the Fifth B grade in the geography core unit ot 
the Southeastern United States. where winter fruits 
and vegetables are studied, a special bus trip is taken 
to the Northern Ohio Food Terminal which is the re- 
ceiving center for fresh foods for northern Ohio. This 
trip is organized before starting by a planned outline 
for the teacher so that she knows the functions of a 
food terminal. 
is explained for the benefit of the teacher and sug 


Each place to be visited by the class 


gestions are made to make the trip a worthwhile study. 
The second part of the field trip material is a guide 
sheet which is supplied to all pupils and taken by them 
on the trip. The items on this sheet are checked as 
they are observed. The pupils spend enough time in 
each tood department to get ideas for class discussions. 

Objective tests form a third part of the technique 
for these field trips. These tests check the observa- 
tions of this trip. Various graphs are used to show 
the amount of fruit and vegetables received at the 
terminal. These simple graphs aid pupils in getting 
ideas of the quantities of fruits and vegetables received 
and incidentally furnish the initial training in the use 
of graphs. 

Another field trip in the Fifth grade is taken when 
the industries of the Great Lakes is the core unit of 
study. The pupils go in a large bus to the Cuyahoga 
Flats, which is the industrial center of this area. Each 
teacher has for her use a guide sheet with full directions 
and explanations which enable her to know the facts 
concerning each of the places visited. Each pupil has 
a map and check sheet to check various items as they 
are observed. On this check sheet the first observa- 
tions are made by pupils from the Clark Avenue Bridge 
as follows: 

“Check the following that you observe :—blast fur- 
nace, — stoves. — ore bridges, ore unloaders, 
piles of iron ore, — piles of limestone, — pig iron, 
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slag pit, — coke ovens, — coke quenchers, lake 
freighter, — skip, — Otis Steel Company, Republic 
Steel Company.” 

There are many others items on this pupils’ check 
sheet which serve to focus attention, help recognition, 
and form clearer ideas. This field trip is followed by 
class discussion, then objective tests, and the use of 
simple graphs for the iron ore receipts. This is a first 
hand method of getting basic ideas of industries 
the iower lake region. 

Field trip experiences are supplemented by lantern 
slides. In connection with the Cuyahoga Valley trip, 
the following slides are provided: (17) Cleveland coal 
docks (18) Cleveland inner harbor (19) Cleveland ore 


storage yards (20) Cleveland blast furnaces 21) 
Cleveland oil refineries. (The numbers refer to slides 
in unit set in each school. ) 

Accompanying these slides are booklets giving thi 


accurate factual statements and questions concerning 
the items in each slide. Such material helps in point- 
ing the instruction in a profitable direction. For ex 
ample the lantern slide (17) entitled “Cleveland coal 
docks and outer harbor” has the following description : 

“These coal docks are in Cleveland’s outer harbor on Lak: 
Erie. The docks are located on railroad tracks. The railroad 
cars are loaded with coal. The three tall structures at the end 
of the pier are the coal loading machines. These loaders pick 
up a car of coal, tip it over, and dump the coal into the lak 
freighters. Does the picture suggest why Cleveland has be- 
come an important coal shipping port on the Great Lakes? 
List the reasons. 


“Questions: (1) How does the coal reach these docks? (2) 
From what part of the country may this coal have come: (3) 
How will much of the coal leave this dock? (4) What are 


the three tall structures at the end of the pier called?” 





A Great Blast Furnace Viewed on a Field Trip. 





Water flume—from “Irrigation,” an Eastman Classroom Film. | 


This slide is only one of several closely related to 
the core unit entitled “The Industries of the Great 
Lakes.” The above lantern slides were selected with 
discrimination and adjusted to the field trips and class 
use. All slides are provided with help that the teacher 
and pupils need for their interpretation. These geo- 
graphy lantern slides are provided for each building, 
each set housed in a simple carrying case and are ready 


at the opportune time. Such slides are inexpensive in . 


proportion to their value. In addition to this definite 
local material, it is necessary to select closely related 
supplementary slides to cover a larger area of the in- 
dustries of the Great Lakes. This plan uses a few basal 
slides to form the core ideas of the unit and are always 
ready for use. 

Cleveland’s industries as part of the industries of the 
Great Lakes are presented by sets of mounted pictures 
(11 x 14) that are fully documented, indexed and 
hled so as to be always ready to use. 

The daily use of selected tools does not lengthen 
the program but brings definite raw materials to de- 
velop clear ideas in each unit. The use of these modern 
tools is a process of integration rather an addition. 

Further in the Lakewood course for the Fifth A 
grade in the core unit of the geography of the North- 
eastern United States, attention is given to coal, iron 
ore, making steel and manufacturing slides, mounted 
pictures and silent motion pictures are used to bring 
action and reality to the ideas. Some of the silent mo- 
tion pictures that aid in this presentation are “Trans- 
portation on the Great Lakes”, “Iron Ore to Pig Iron”, 
“Tron to Steel’, and others closely related to the in- 
dustrial activities mentioned above. 

This core unit is six weeks in length, during which 
time there are used some twenty-three silent motion 
pictures which are secured from the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education, Visual Instruction Division. 
These films extend the ideas of pupils beyond their 
own horizon. The former work done in the field trips 


(Continued on page 394) 
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From the Castle film, “Boy Meets Dog.” 


RAINING of the younger child in develop- 
ment of satisfactory habits and standards off 
motion picture appreciation has long been a 

major problem of parents and teachers. One of: 

the stumbling blocks in the way of those who 
either distribute or make films for such 
purposes is the lack of guides for satisfactory se- 
lection of items to be used in the “children’s pro- 


use of 


gram.” For the classroom film, designed to teach 
a specific lesson and made definitely for the use 
of children, the problem is not so great, for such 
a film may be measured by teaching experts in 
terms of the degree to which it accomplishes the 
specific purpose for which it was designed. Art 
appreciation—of which motion picture appreciation 
is a most important type because of the tremend- 
ous social force exerted by this particular art— 
is so much a matter of individual taste and is so 
thoroughly complicated by varying opinions as 
to what is suited to children that evaluation forms 
designed for use in rating classroom films are not 
entirely satisfactory. Because of the fact that an 
appreciation program’s success is measured by the 
free choice of children rather than by the opinion 
of his elders, a different basis of selection and 
evaluation must be devised. 

From the standpoint of success in 
training the child for satisfactory selection of his 
own film fare, the first standard of a good film for 
the children’s program must be, “Is this film inter- 
esting to children’” The answer to the question 
will depend upon three things: 1) the nature of 
the subject; 2) the way in which the subject is 
treated both in story structure and presentation; 
and 3) the technical excellence of the film. The 
answer to the question may vary with differences 
in the ages of the children, although many subjects 


eventual 
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Selecting Films 


FRANCES B. RAY 


Motion Picture Consultant 
Palo Alto, Calif., Community Recreation Center 


are of equal interest to children whether they are 
five, nine, or twelve years of age. Tastes of boys 
and girls also vary in some respects, while in other 
respects they tend to agree. 

Though the tastes of children must be consid- 
ered, that is not to say that any film which any 
child wishes to see is necessarily a good choice 
for the one who arranges the program. Some chil- 
dren have at an early age developed tastes which 
bad theater attendance 
children 


have been corrupted by 
who have 
never attended affected 


by morbid curiosity born of thwarted desire to 


habits and experiences. Even 


films may evidence taste 


From “The Under-Pup,” a Universal production.* 


attend films and fed by 


y the glowing reports of 
companions who are permitted to attend theaters 
indiscriminately. The natural tastes of a normal, 
healthy child not already badly trained in motion 
picture appreciation standards is wholesome and 
at least as worthy of consideration as is the taste 
of the average adult. This taste, however, must 
be curbed and guided by a second consideration, 
“Is this film stimulating to growth in the ability 
life?” 


who 


Here we must 
the 
and new experiences 


to understand and cope with 
have the opinion of adults 
child’s for 


understand 
need adventure 
but who are wise in understanding of what values 
underly those experiences and what effects the 
experience will have upon him. 


* Distributed in 16mm by Films, Incorporated. 
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fqhildren s Programs 


Excellent guidance to those concerned with 
the planning and evaluation of film pro- 
grams for children of various age levels. 


A final question must be considered by the pro- 
gram planner, “What films are available?” Even 
in the commercial theater we are limited in our 
selection of children’s films, for the majority of 
films are produced and theater exhibition plans 
are established upon the tastes and opinions of 
adults. Furthermore, films have a very brief life 
in the commercial theater, so that we must seize 
upon the motion picture opportunity at the mo- 
ment it arises or forego that particular film en- 
tirely. films 
are released and distributed, it is not always pos- 


secause of the speed with which 
sible to know ahead of time which films are parti- 
cularly suitable to children in general or to any 
special group of children in particular. 

For the commercial theater programs, however, 
there are reliable general evaluation guides avail- 
able in the form of preview estimates made by 
such groups as Parent-Teacher Associations, Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs, 
Women, Daughters of American Revolution, and 
Council of Church Women. 
opinions of representatives of these groups as to 


Associated University 


A combination of the 


the audience suitability (adult, mature, family, or 
juvenile) of a film and of its quality (superior, 
good, fair, or mediocre) gives a reliable general guide 
in selection of theater entertainment. 

Because of the fact that the distributors of films 
for special children’s programs are usually not 
the same as the distributors to the 
theater, and because the product of 
producers is usually tied up in contracts to theaters 


commercial 
the major 


and is therefore not available for programs in com- 
munity centers and schools, the establishment of 


some evaluation system is a real need for those 


From “Union Pacific,” a Paramount production.* 
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who would establish programs designed especially 
for children. 

The personnel of a committee set up for the 
previewing of films for children’s programs must 
be even more carefully set up than is that of the 
women’s groups who furnish our general previews 
of unbiased opinions. Because of the fact that the 
films must be both interesting to children and 
suited to them, every member of such a committee 
should be a person who has had long and sympa- 
thetic relationship with children, preferably chil- 
dren of both sexes. Parents, teachers, children’s 
recreation directors, and leaders of such groups 
as Scouts and Camp Fire offer excellent possibili- 
ties. 

Tolerance and a constructive viewpoint are the 
first personality qualifications which should be 
required of a committee member. Anyone who con- 
siders his own taste a final judgment as to a film’s 
quality is automatically unfit for committee mem- 
bership. If, in addition, one considers any experi- 
ence which is innocuous and inoffensive as “good 
for children” he has a second insurmountable 
handicap. Respect for the child’s individuality 
and understanding of his need to stretch his mind, 
heart and soul are prime qualifications of the person 
who would serve as that child’s guide by passing 
judgment upon the suitability of children’s movies. 

Within the committee there should be a variety 
of types represented: the conservative, the broad- 
minded, and the person with a wide variety of 
cultural background. By making sure that each 
type is represented we have a fair representation 
of the public as a whole and an assurance that no 
significant detail of importance to any one of these 
groups will be overlooked in the final report. Since 
it is likely that the members of the group will be 
women—men not often having the time to devote 
to this type of public service—it is important that 
one at least of the members should look at life 
from the boy’s standpoint. If it is possible to have 
as chairman a person who has a broad appreciation 
of all of these viewpoints, she should be appointed 
at all costs. Variations in the committee will then 
probably not do any great harm to the character 
of the reviews. Too large a committee is not 
advisable because of the difficulty of assembling 
them. 

A satisfactory technique for the assembling of 
the various opinions of such a committee is to 
have each member record his ratings separately, 
with comments giving reasons for the high or 
low ratings given. The chairman may assemble 
the ratings, or they may be assembled by the 
group as a whole, striking an average for the 
ratings given and writing up a review combining 
the comments of the entire committee. 

In recording ratings of a film, separate ratings 
should be made for at least three different aspects 
of a film; its subject matter (interest and suita- 
bility) ; its continuity or story; and its technique 


(Continued on page 396) 
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The Educational Screen 





Left—Members of the staff shooting titles. 
Right—A final checkup at the editing bench. 


N the past, much has been said and done in regard to 
the value, need and use of visual aids in public edu- 
cation. In this work we have been concerned prim- 

arily with helping out the students in a learning situa- 
tion. Little, or perhaps I should say, not very much 
has been done in the way of educating the general 
public as to the activities taking place within our schools 
from the standpoint of student life. To be sure Johnny 
or Mary tell their parents a great deal about their school 
activities, and many parents learn much about their 
public schools through Parent Teacher Associations, 
school social functions, open house activities etc. How- 
ever, the majority of parents, or better let us say the 
general public is not informed regarding its schools. 
Speeches, social functions, and other devices are not 
comprehensive enough in scope to tell the story of our 
schools to the public. We must tell our story in an 
entertaining manner, and at the same time present the 
authentic and realistic work and play that goes on with- 
in our schools. I believe the answer to this problem 
of educating the public lies in the field of vistial edu- 
cation—specifically motion pictures. 

Here at North Senior High School, we feel that we 
have an outstanding program and a fine student body. 
Naturally, we are anxious to inform our community 
concerning our school and the many activities which it 
embraces. Early this year it was decided to make a 
movie of school life to be presented at our regular mid- 
vear commencement. Needless to say we were literally 
waiting for this opportunity to show and to sell our 
school to the public through the medium of a motion 
picture. 

The planning of such a movie and the working out 
of the many technical details connected with the actual 
shooting were very interesting, and may be of some 
help to those of you who hope to make a similar movie 
some day. 

Students and teachers alike worked on our movie 
which we appropriately titled “Dawn to Dusk.” The 
main purpose was to show the activities of our students 
from early morning until late afternoon. In order to 


School Movies to 






Educate the Public 


FRANK J. FIASCHETTI 
North Senior High School, Binghamton, New York 


cover the variety of courses and activities available in 
our school, it was necessary to select four students as 
leading characters, each pursuing a different course of 
study and engaged in a different group of extra-curri- 
cular activities. We decided to start our movie by 
picking up our characters leaving their homes in the 
morning and then following each through his or her 
school day. With this theme in mind, we proceeded 
to lay out our movie according to scenes. A list was 
made of all classes and activities that we wished to 
include. Then the required scenes were numbered and 
a scenario or script worked out. 

We planned to have our movie run for forty minutes. 
This meant a maximum edited footage of a thousand 
feet of 16 millimeter film. At this point we also decided 
that we would use oral narration with the finished film, 
rather than sacrifice any footage on titles. Next we 
proceeded to allot a definite shooting time to each scene, 
keeping in mind the relative importance of the scene 
to the movie as a whole. Of course, this required some 
preliminary rehearsal, and even with this it was neces- 
sary to make changes on location due to miscalcula- 
tion and unforeseen circumstances. On the whole, 
this practice of apportioning definite times to each 
scene is to be recommended, since it saves valuable 
time and costly retakes. 

Our final step in planning “Dawn to Dusk’ was 
to set up a shooting or production schedule. This was 
laid out so that the movie would be completely filmed 
in three days time. Particular attention was given to 
scenes which were to be taken on a definite location to 
make certain that the proper shooting sequence was 
arranged. For example in one sequence we planned to 
take two close-ups, a medium shot, and a three-quarter 
shot, all on the same location. Naturally we wished 
to shoot these according to the script so to avoid later 
cutting and splicing. By exercising a little extra care 
in our production planning we saved much time and 
trouble later at the editing bench. 

Finally we were ready to start the actual filming. 


It was decided to use a fast reversible film rather 
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Scenes from 
school-made 
film present- 
ing the work 
that goes on 
inthe school, 





than regular stock. Our equipment consisted of a 16 milli- 
meter camera equipped with a single F 1.9 lens, a tripod 
of a heavy metallic structure equipped with a pan and tilting 


head, a Weston exposure meter, and a Bool’s cine fader 

Because we were filming students in their regular daily 
activities, excessive direction was unnecessary. We merely) 
ran through a rehearsal immediately before the scene was 
shot. Since the movie was silent, additional directions were 
given as needed during the actual filming. 

There wasn’t sufficient daylight illumination for most of 
the shooting, so it was necessary to use either blue filter 
floods or regular white flood lamps. The white floods of 
the reflector type were chosen. These lights were easy to 
handle and worked out quite satisfactorily. A 45-degre« 
lighting setup was used as often as possible because this 
unbalanced lighting yields rich pictures giving a third di- 
mensional effect. Flat lighting in black and white work 
results in lifeless pictures and should be avoided. The main 
te 


thing to keep in mind in regard to lighting, is to have a basic 


source of illumination for modeling plus auxiliary lights 
and reflectors to light up the shadow portions of the scene. 

The exposure meter was used constantly to determine 
exposures. Since reversible film has a narrow exposure 
latitude our exposure had to be nearly perfect. We experi- 
mented with exposure on our first roll or two, and with this 
experience as a background we encountered little trouble 
with exposure for the remainder of the shooting. 

After the scenario was filmed, we proceeded to make the 
necessary titles, which were few in number. No titles were 
used in the movie proper except to indicate the period of 
the day during which the action was taking plac« \ 16 
millimeter editor and splicer was used to edit the finished 
film. Naturally the scenes were not in the proper order 
but since each scene had a number as planned in the original 
script, the editing was a simple procedure. First the scene 
was cut from the film, then a straight pin which held a piece 
of paper with the number of the scene on it was placed 
through one end of the film and the pin stuck into the edge 
of a cardboard box. The remainder of the film was dropped 


into the box. Following this the scenes were spliced to- 
gether according to the scenario laid out in the script 

The completely edited film was returned to the processing 
laboratory where a duplicate print was made. All that re- 
mained to be done was to select suitable background music 
for the film, and to train the student who was to present the 
oral narration to be given with the film. We planned to 
have the narration add to the film rather than merely repeat 
something that the film was already clearly showing. Four 
complete showings were required to obtain satisfactory 


(Concluded on page 397) 
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A Visual and Sound Section for a 
College General Extension Division 


ITH distressingly few exceptions, visual and 

sound work in colleges is scattered through the 

various component schools rather than concen- 
trated in a smoothly-functioning unit. The principal 
objection to such consolidation is probably the inertia 
of formal college educational methods. This inertia 
must be overcome by the merit of better organization 
and more efficient operation. 

A proof that knowledge is imparted quickly and 
effectively by visual and sound methods is the extensive 
use made of such methods in training the United States 
Army. In this training, the Army has no time for 
theories of education; the problem is to impart facts 
quickly and accurately to adult groups. That is also 
the problem of general extension in most colleges. 

A plan for a visual and sound section in the general 
extension division of a college or university, which 
would result in a unit almost completely self-supporting, 
might include the following functions : 

1. To supplement the written work of the corres- 
pondence courses with visual aids, such as photographic 
copies of pictures. 

2. To make a photographic record and exhibit of 
college events and accomplishments and to obtain the 
best distribution of these records and exhibits for edu- 
cational, publishing, and other uses. 

3. To collect and to distribute photographs, film 
strips, and motion pictures of an educational nature. 

4. To prepare and to distribute traveling and fixed 
exhibits of an educational type. This includes operating 
an exhibits studio. Posters, dioramas, and charts 
would be prepared. 

5. To act as a service branch for other courses, divi- 
sions, and schools in making photographs, enlarge- 
ments, art work, and other usual visual aids. This in- 
cludes the operation of a photographic laboratory. 

6. To make and to distribute motion pictures, film 
strips, and still pictures of educational type for other 
units of the college. 

7. To collect, to make, and to distribute sound re- 
cordings. This includes speech recordings as an aid in 
teaching languages. 

8. To arrange showings and to project on screens 
all types of pictures for other courses, divisions, and 
schools for a service fee, competent projectionists to be 
supplied. 

9. To operate a news-reel theatre, showing news sub- 
jects only, for laboratory fees to be paid by student 
spectators. 

10. To develop and to maintain a central photo- 
graphic file for historical use and for service to student 
publications. 

The personnel required to begin a visual and sound 
program of the type outlined would include a com- 
petent director and assistants as needed. An initial or- 
ganization might be as follows: 

1. Visual and Sound Director. A man with a num- 
ber of years of professional experience in visual and 
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sound work; an executive; a good writer; a photo- 
graphy director, both still and motion ; an exhibit man ; 
a sound recording director ; a teacher with college ex- 
perience; a working knowledge of photographic and 
sound laboratory practice ; some training in picture serv- 
ices, filing photographs, publishing and information 
work, and the distribution of visual aids. 

2. Laboratory Photographer. A man experienced in 
photographic laboratory methods for both still and mo- 
tion pictures with some knowledge of sound recording 
and equipment building. 

3. Field Photographer. A man experienced in field 
photography in both still and motion pictures in color 
and black and white. 

4. Artist. 
touching photographs, lettering titles, and preparing 


A man or woman skilled in layouts, re- 


posters and exhibits. 

5. Clerk. A girl to keep records and photographic 
files, handle distribution schedules, and to type letters. 

6. Projectionists. College students, boys or girls em- 
ployed part time, to operate lanterns and motion pic- 
ture equipment, and to make sound recordings. 

The initial cost of such a program would probably be 
somewhat as follows: 





Salaries Materials 
i a $ 3,600 Motion pictures ....$1,000 
Photographer, labor- 
eer r eee 1,800 Photographic, still and 
Photographer, field.. 1,600 copying ........... 500 
DE whadetionsdns 1,800 
ees 1,200 Exhibits ............ 500 
Projectionists ...... (Fees ) 
$10,000 $2,000 
Budget operating expenses for Ist year......$12,000 


Equipment purchases can be spread over a number 
of years and there is a possibility of obtaining some 
loan equipment. For the first year the following equip- 
ment expenditure is approximate : 


Phobomrasieic, Geld 2... 5 ccccscccccccses $ 500 
Photographic, laboratory ............... 500 
NINN 55 es sib Sri eke 5tieecnes-ewleicis 500 
aa 1,500 
Total budget for the Ist year...............4.. $13,500 


The income including both internal and _ external 
sources should exceed the operating costs. Service 
charges to other divisions and schools involve only a 
bookkeeping exchange of credits. Work being sent to 
outside contractors may be done to advantage by the 
Section. Charges for the use of exhibits, films, photo- 
graphs, and recordings would be on a cost plus an over- 
head basis. Fees from the news-reel theatre would 
amount to a substantial income. 

In the beginning, an annual appropriation of $5,000 
added to the internal and external service charges prob- 
ably would be sufficient. 
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In Part 31 Aesculapius discovers congenial 


opportunity in the film business. Some prev- 
iously unpublished medical adventures and 


misadventures of twenty-odd years ago. 


By ARTHUR EDWIN EROWS 


HE imagination of our native med- 
"Tica men was really stirred to their 

own film opportunities in October, 
1916, when Dr. S. William Schapira, 
member of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, lectured at Fordham Univer- 
sity, in New York, with films, made under 
his direction by Pathé cameramen, cover- 
ing thirteen genito-urinary operations. 
But there were in all probability other 
current, or more or less current, efforts 
at clinical theatre film-making which were 
not conspicuously presented, for many 
doctors preferred then, as now, to limit 
their experiments to private view, and, 
having made their films, would not permit 
them out of hand. As a matter of fact, in 
July, 1916, even while Dr. Schapira was 
producing his significant subjects, Dr. 
Russell S. Fowler performed two opera- 
tions under cameras at the German Hos- 
pital in Brooklyn, New York, and word 
spread through the professional motion 
picture industry that a company had been 
formed in New York expressly to pro- 
duce surgical films. 

The entire motion picture field was 
quite new then, and rumors of specializ- 
ing groups here or there received scant 
attention. Reporters dismissed this new 
rumored project as “just another of those 
things.” Looking backward with the per- 
spective supplied by intervening years, I 
suppose that the company in question was 
actually the one called Clinical Films 
and, rather curiously, there is a link be- 
tween Clinical Films and Charles Urban, 
first film industry friend of the doctors. 

The connection was Albuin Mariner, 
the Austrian cameraman with the colorful 
experience who had come to America to 
serve Kinemacolor. American Kinema- 
color had gambled and lost, and Mariner 
was out of employment. He had become 
known in the industry here, however, and 
only a short time afterward was ap- 
proached by two men who were trying 
to promote a new film business and 
needed a trained photographer. Their 
respective patronymics were Strauss and 
Fox. Their other names are out of rec- 
ollection, but it is remembered that the 
latter was a lawyer practicing in New 
York. Their project was, of all things, 
the production of talking motion pictures ! 
The voice was to be on phonograph rec- 
ords, the time limit of each of which 
would permit the corresponding picture to 
run effectively for only 200 feet. Through 
particular contacts with distinguished sur- 
geons, Carrel, Erdmann, Squier and oth- 
ers of that upper rank, they had arranged 
to produce an operating-room series. 
Mariner was agreeable, went to work, 
and ultimately photographed about 250. 


Although the subjects were necessarily 
short ones, the total number represented 
a heavy, and, as it turned out, an unsup- 
portable expense to the partners. As 
usual in such circumstances, the nega- 
tives were held by the film laboratory as 
security for its own payment. The lab- 
oratory, in Jersey City, was that which 
was long operated by Hardeen, brother of 
Houdini, the “handcuff king,’ and later 
the successor, in vaudeville, of that amaz- 
ing performer. When a reasonable time 
had elapsed, and unpaid storage charges 
had mounted critically, the Clinical Film 
series was put up at auction, the price a 
mere song. 





Albuin Mariner has covered the non- 
theatrical range in time as he has in 
variety. He began his career in the 
London employ of Charles Urban. 


In the meantime, Harry J. Elkan, for- 
mer manager of the industrial films de- 
partment of Pathé, had returned from 
an intervening war service (incidentally 
with the rank of major), and was looking 
about for something to occupy him profit- 
ably in civil life. He knew the authen- 
ticity of those films because his father 
had been engaged in trying to sell them, 
and his non-theatrical experience at Pathé 
gave him reason to believe that he could 
find proper distribution for them. So he 
and his father bought them in. To handle 
them efficiently he needed office space, 
storage and projection facilities, and he 
obtained these in association with Frank 
A. Tichenor at Eastern Film Corpora- 
tion. However, non-theatrical distribution 
was no more organized in the medical 
line than in any other, and, after a year 


or two, the arrangement was ended by 
mutual consent. It is said that many of 
the negatives were lost subsequently in a 
laboratory fire in New Jersey. 

While Major Elkan was trying to 
book the series, he found a seeming need 
of additional material to make the list 
complete, so he obtained a camera and 
photographed the required operations him- 
self. The results are said to have been 
adequate to the immediate needs, but 
somewhat short of the standards set by 
Mariner. I have no opinion in the mat- 
ter, although I had many opportunities 
to see the subjects projected. Films of 
that sort are clearly not for me. I have 
tried repeatedly to view them with a de- 
tached eye, but the most I have been able 
to withstand has been half a reel of a 
caesarian section. After that I staggered 
out of the projection room for air. 

When the First World War began and 
America joined the Allies, Mariner was 
called to the colors. But Dr. J. Bentley 
Squier, who was to serve through the 
war as Major of the Medical Reserve 
Corps and to originate the Columbia War 
Hospital and necessarily had some in- 
fluence with the Army authorities even 
then, determined that a cameraman with 
so specialized a knowledge should not be 
wasted in the trenches. So he pulled 
wires to have the young man assigned to 
his service. There, as a soldier of Uncle 
Sam, Mariner continued the production 
of medical films. In time of war the 
world’s knowledge of medicine and sur- 
gery is always vastly increased through 
opportunities to study and treat the cas- 
ualties, and now, in this conflict, there 
was the added advantage of being able 
to make film records. Hence many reels 
of great importance were shot in the mil- 
itary hospitals at this time, and ultimately 
deposited in the Army Medical Museum 
at Washington. Several reels of nega- 
tive in that rich supply were destroyed 
in a fire there, July 8, 1935. 

The negligible money profit in Frank 
Tichenor’s experience with Clinical Films 
did not by any means dampen his awak- 
ened enthusiasm for motion pictures in 
that line. Indeed, he was more interested 
in the good they might do. He had long 
had many friends eminent in the medical 
profession, and, apart from his own defi- 
nite convictions, he had their ready as- 
surance that such productions, presented 
under proper auspices, could have an hon- 
orable, definitely useful place. Commit- 
tees to make the ideal arrangement pos- 
sible waited on him at irregular intervals 
almost to the last month of his continu- 
ance in the film business. 

One surgeon who saw Tichenor’s vision 
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without too many reservations, was young 
Dr. Joseph Franklin Montague, a New 
York specialist in intestinal diseases. He 
had obtained his M.D. in 1917 and had 
served with the U. S. Medical Corps 
during the war. In 1919 he began his 
long connection as member and lecturer 
of the Rectal Clinic at Bellevue Medical 





The pioneer’s accomplishment is the 
giving of himself. Dr. Joseph Frank- 
lin Montague gave of himself until 
he had built one of the world’s com- 
pletest libraries of medical films. 


College in New York City. It was there 
that he first started to develop seriously 
his use of surgical films, and _ finding 
Tichenor interested, he submitted to him 
his own plan for a series. Tichenor ap- 
proved and made realization possible by 
placing at the surgeon’s disposal the pro- 
duction facilities of Eastern Film Corpo- 
ration. That is how it was that at inter- 
vals over long periods Arch Heath 
worked closely with Montague, and, at 
various times the cameramen were How- 
ard Green, Spencer Bennett, John Geisel 
and Harry Stradling. 

When Eastern Films ceased, Dr. Mon- 
tague had built a personally produced li- 
brary of nearly sixty reels. One item, in 
about six reels, showed the dissection 
of an entire human body, held to be of 
great value as an abridgment of the usual 
student training period in that depart- 
ment. ordinarily covering months of tedi- 
ous work. Other subjects showed rare 
forms of disease as these occurred in 
patients visiting Bellevue in a dozen 
years’ time. Nor was Montague active in 
production only as a surgeon. He intently 
studted camera problems, and personally 
invented an ingenious device for photo- 
graphing motion pictures actually inside 
the living body. In 1928 he wrote the 
little book entitled Taking the Doctor's 
Pulse, which is considered the unique 
published work dealing with medical 
films. Numerous magazine articles on the 
subject have come from his desk. He is 
also the founder and publisher (until re- 





cently) of a monthly 
Health Digest. 

Montague has been prompt and open 
in acknowledging what he has called “the 
philanthropy” of Eastern Film Corpora- 
tion in making his own series possible. 
Many others who might well attest the 
impetus given by Frank Tichenor to the 
mass production and distribution of med- 
ical and surgical films, have been silent. 
But, on the basis of Clinical Films and 
the Montague list, definitely 
reached the leaders of the profession on 
this subject and made them see the im- 
portance of joint action in developing it. 
He certainly was more willing, than they 
ever found any other regular producer, 
to gamble equipment and trained services 
as long as they would cooperate with 
their own skilled performances. 

It would be impossible to close this 
section properly without reference to the 
valiant efforts of Dr. Thomas B. Mc- 
Crum, of Kansas City, Missouri, to es- 
tablish a film section on dental ortho- 
pedics. He produced four single-reelers 
in story form, addressed mainly to juve- 
nile audiences and widely acceptable to 
the schools. They are: “Clara Cleans Her 
Teeth,’ “Ask Your Dentist,” ‘“Bobby’s 
Bad Molar” and, most celebrated of the 
lot, “Tommy Tucker’s Tooth.” There 
are in existence, of course, other subjects 
of adult interest dealing with teeth, some 
of them highly technical. It was an- 
nounced, in August, 1922, that such films 
were being used by Columbia University 


Tichenor 





Dr. Colton, reputedly the first to use 
laughing gas in dentistry, demon- 
strated for one of Edison’s very 


earliest motion pictures in 1893. 


in its advanced course in dentistry. In 
February, 1930, it was remarked that, at 
the recent 66th annual meeting and clinic 
of the Chicago Dental Society, no less 
than ten reports presented had been il- 
lustrated with 16mm: motion pictures. 


The Benevolent Groups 


No customer class was more eager to 
set up its own production units than that 
which embraced the volunteer reform 
groups, for, in most instances, their es- 
sential business was the spread of ideas 
—propaganda, in other words. Very 
early in the annals of the film industry 
had occurred their screen appeals for 
votes for women, end of Demon Rum, 


Magazine, The 
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means of combating disease, support of 
the Boy and Girl Scouts, and so on into 
the various especial interests. Thorough 
ly alive to the dangers of misunderstood 
propaganda, the customers of this class 
kept extraordinarily close to every pro- 
duction step. To all intents and pur 
poses, therefore, they actually produced 
their own pictures, although they tried 
earnestly enough to keep the major re- 
sponsibility in the hands of the producers 
who had been hired nominally to do the 
work. The chief obstacle to their be- 
coming producers themselves, in the full 
sense of the word, was probably that, as 
semi-public institutions, they feared criti 
cism which inevitably would arise if they 
stepped, even in a small way, out of their 
known characters. Instead of having 
regular production staffs, their custom 
was to require, for each new picture un- 
dertaken, a separate, fresh appropriation 
and competitive bids to see 
do the given job cheapest. 
The development of “customer” pro 
duction has been remarked as outstand- 
ing in a certain period of time, but, in 
these social service departments, especial 
circumstances now and then interfered 
with what otherwise might be called a 
natural course of events. Thus, the pass 
constitutional suffrage 
made further 
American films'on votes for women: the 
Eighteenth Amendment 
less for fourteen vears, or until Repeal, 
the old cry of the Anti-Saloon League; 
the quantity of material, evoked by the 
World War emergency for use of the 
\merican National Red 
against the 
schedule of that splendid organization in 
the first years of peace. 
American National 
1881, won it 
public support, which, in 
films, meant donations not 
only of money with which to produce, but 


who would 


age of a equal 


amendment unnecessary 


rendered point 


worked 


Cross, 


expansion of the picture 


The nature of the 
Red Cross, founded in 
whole-hearted 


the case of 


whole productions built to specifications 
When the First World War was gaining 
its first these 
peared from many sources. In 
1917, the Whartons, well known the 
atrical film producers of the day, were 
making a picture, to be given to the Red 
their studios at Ithaca, New 
York, and whom, do you suppose, was the 
director? Why, George Eastman, the 
Kodak pioneer! 


efforts ap 
June, 


momentum, 


( “ross, in 


In September, 1917, a seven-reel Red 
Cross “pageant” was being made under 
three directors, Joseph Lindon Smith, 
Thomas Wood Stevens and Evan Evans, 
head of the Red Cross Motion Picture 
Division. Evans, by the way, was pro- 
prietor of the Moffat photographic stu 
dios in October, 1918, the 
studios of the Norma Talmadge Film 
Corporation were completing scenes fot 
a three-reeler to be used in the forth 
coming Red Cross “roll call,” under titl 
“For All Humanity.” That picture was 
intended to show all America what had 
been done with the money lately sub- 
scribed to the cause. And at the Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Studios in Holly- 
wood, in 1919, I witnessed the final 
shooting under direction of Edward José, 


Chicago 
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of an elaborate subject for the same great 
program. There were many others of 
the same sort. General Film released 
most of the early ones to the theatres. 

The offices of the Red Cross “Bureau 
of Pictures” were in space sublet from 
Frank Tichenor in the Candler Building, 
New York, with executives named re- 
spectively Waddell and Kelly in charge 
To that place came many reels of film 
from field representatives. One of those 
agents was Lieutenant N. C. Travis, who 
filmed the Red Cross Mission in Russia 
in 1918. Another was Lieutenant Merle 
La Voy, who had been assigned to photo- 
graph likely material in Constantinople 
and the Balkans. In 1919 he sent to the 
New York office upwards of 8,000 feet 
This particular footage was cut and 
edited for release through Educational 
Films Corporation. But, after the tragic 
emergency had ended with the Armistice, 
although the Red Cross sent out occas 
ional films from its Washington head 
quarters, this branch of its activity be 
came relatively small, not to be stirred 
greatly again until the opening of World 
War Number 2. 

Joining the Red Cross in endorsing 
“The Red Cross Seal,’ produced by the 
Edison Company in 1910, the National 
Tuberculosis Association had early shown 
its interest in uses of film propaganda, 
but various productions provided by vol 
unteers, among which may be recalled 
“The Invisible Enemy,” produced by 
Emma K. Oswald of Los Angeles before 
1916, postponed the necessity of more 
direct action. In the nineteen-twenties, 
however, the New York Tuberculosis 
Association, the best supported local 
group in that line, entered upon a busy 
schedule of its own picture production. 
Funds for the purpose were scant, but 
they were in all events there, and there 
was also intelligence in presentation of 
the plan. Most of the outstanding silent 
subjects produced under this aegis were 
written and directed by Carlyle Ellis. 
The national association was excited by 
all this to produce a film or two, but 
of course, it had access to all which was 
turned out by the New York group, and 
that made it unnecessary to do much 
further in that branch of service. 

Interest in motion pictures on health 
was stimulated by efforts of the special 
committee appointed in the early nine 
teen-twenties by the National Health 
Council. Its purpose, when meeting 
monthly save during the summer, was to 
review and to criticize constructively all 
obtainable films concerned with public 
health, and, if requested, to render freely 
helpful opinion on scenarios for proposed 
productions. Committee | membership, 
under chairmanship of the greatly liked 
Thomas C. Edwards, executive officer 
of the Council, comprised representa 
tives of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, American Red Cross, Amer- 
ican Child Health Association, American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, Con- 
necticut State Department of Health, 
New York State Department of Health, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion.: Advisory members, providing 


viewpoints on various divisions of prac- 
tical service, were A. J. Lanza, M. D., 
Carlyle Ellis, Rita Hochheimer, H. E. 
Kleinschmidt, M. D., Walter Storey and 
Edward Stewart 

In 1922 the Council compiled—and dis- 
tributed in mimeographed form at thirty- 
five cents a copy, later reduced to twenty 
cents—a list of approximately 250 known 
and available films dealing with health. 
In 1924 the list was revised, and this 
time it was printed in an edition of 2,000. 
In 1925 the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, acting for the Council, under- 
took to prepare and print a still more 
complete list, which was made available 
on request to responsible persons. Part 
of the labor involved was sending and 
sorting nearly 2,000 questionnaires in 
search of information on all types of 
visual aids applicable to health education. 

Whenever local benevolent groups with 
broad identity of aim followed the ex- 
ample of Big Business and formed a 
national association, the league head- 
quarters naturally tried to arrogate to 
itself a strong centralized authority, and 
a motion picture program often became 
part of the plan. Powerful member 
groups, however, as in the case of the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation, usually supplied the actual pro- 
ductions for general distribution. Never- 
theless, there were occasional instances 
where men of exceptional drive in the 
national organizations actually did pro- 
duce, and, although they complained, as 
a rule, about the tyranny of too many 
masters, the results they obtained amply 
justified their taking the initiative. The 
local area in itself rarely is able to make 
the proper return on even a good motion 
picture, which necessarily costs a size- 
able sum; but with several groups con- 
tributing their shares of the cost for joint 
service, centralized production becomes 
a reasonable matter. 

An experience which will bear close 
study in this regard, was that of the late 
George F. Oxley, who was long director 
of publicity for the . National Electric 
Light Association. The Association mem- 
bership, when film work began, was ap- 
proximately 13,000, covering virtually 
all branches of the electric light and 
power industry. Officers and the execu- 
tive committee discussed pros and cons 
long and earnestly before it was decided 
to produce the first Association film, 
“Back of the Button.” Then the com- 
pleted subject was previewed by the 1921 
convention of the N. E. L. A., where 
general approval led to the making of 
sixty-two prints for regional exhibition 
by members 

The advertising director of one of the 
largest member companies, however, vio- 
lently opposed use of the film on the 
ground that it would arouse public re- 
sentment against the light and power 
utilities for trying to “put across” propa- 
ganda. He was persuaded to test the 
picture before a representative audience, 
and he found the reaction so favorable 
that he himself subsequently arranged 
showings to nearly half a million per- 
sons in his own area, and became one of 
the most ardent supporters of the plan. 
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Oxley, of course, as an expert in public 
relations, had been exceedingly careful 
in preparing the picture’s content. In 
later years Oxley devoted much atten- 
tion to films promoting public safety. 

One who may be really interested in 
this phase will be enabled to reach inter- 
esting and valuable conclusions by study- 
ing film programs of the Iron and Steel 
Institute of Pittsburgh, which had a film 
on the Gary steel plant as early as 1910; 
of the Asphalt Institute of New York 
City, and of the Petroleum Safety Coun- 
cil of Houston, Texas, formed by several 
oil producing concerns of that State 
about 1923. 

The American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, organized in New York City 
in 1913, also ventured into film produc- 
tion in the nineteen-twenties, mainly for 
the purpose of supplying its traveling 
lecturers with illustrative material. It 
took the form generally of popular re- 
assurance, and advice to take all sus- 
pected cases to reputable physicians for 
examination. A more difficult theme 
calling for popular education and in 
which films were enlisted to explain, was 
sexual disease. In the post-war period 
that work was successfully undertaken 
by the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation of New York City, founded 
in 1914. During the War, of course, 
there had been many films of this type 
circulated in the Army camps and can- 
tonments, including those produced by 
George E. Stone of Monterey. In 1921 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion had in its available list several care- 
fully produced subjects, including the 
four reel “Gift of Life,” intended for 
use in high schools, colleges, parent- 
teacher associations and the like. 


(To be continued) 
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The Educational Screen 


History and Geography Integrated 
through a Study Travel Workshop Course 


S an experiment in teaching techniques, the His- 

tory and Geography Departments of the State 

Teachers College at Indiana inaugurated a com- 
bined study-travel-workshop course in the History of 
Pennsylvania and Geography of Pennsylvania during 
the Post Session of three weeks during the summer of 
1941. One outstanding feature of the course was the 
provision for a nine-day tour of Pennsylvania by the 
combined membership of the two courses after a week 
of study and prior to the evaluation period of one week. 
A good, general idea of the plan of the course can be 
gained from the prospectus of the course sent out from 
the college. It stated: 

The Geography and History 


WILBER EMMERT 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


major geographic factors observed. Prior to the trip 
students made specific, prepared “lectures” to be given 
at the major study-stops on the trip. Chambersburg, 
for example, is located in the heart of Pennsylvania’s 
greatest apple orchard section. And here, while in the 


orchards, the “apple lecture” was given. 

Gettysburg National Military Park was visited the 
second morning of the tour, a spot which might be con- 
sidered one of the greatest National Shrines of the 
United States. A registered, official Gettysburg Guide 
boarded the college bus and gave his regular lecture 
about the battlefield as the bus toured the whole park 
area. Sufficient time was spent here to give the stu- 

dents ample opportunity to 





Departments of the State 


study the “Battle of Gettys- 


Teachers College at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, have made plans 
for a combined “study-travel- 
workshop” course on the Geo- 
graphy of Pennsylvania and 
History of Pennsylvania for 
teachers and others who desire 
to see the “arsenal of America” 
in action. A student may elect 
either course for three semester 
hours’ credit. 

As planned, the course con- 
sisted of three parts. During 
the first week, classes were held 
on the campus, each making a 
preliminary survey of the field 
selected, securing a _ factual 
background for the rest of the 
course, and developing tech- 
niques necessary for the work of 
the next two weeks. On Satur- 
day, in the College bus, the two 
classes started on a 1200 mile 
circle tour of the State, carefully 
planned to cover the chief places 
of geographical, historical, in- 
dustrial and recreational inter- 
est of the Commonwealth. 





Field trips are as valuable for teachers as 
they are for pupils. The trip arranged by 
Mr. Emmert for Pennsylvania teachers is es- 
pecially interesting for several reasons. For 
one thing, the “teacher-students” used the 
field trip for preparing motion pictures slides 
and other visual aids to use in their class- 
rooms. One can see the great interest which 
children would have in seeing slides which 
represented the actual experiences of their 
teachers. Secondly, the study-travel-work- 
shop represented co-operation between two 
different departments; the preliminary and 
follow-up work is in those departments; on 
the trip the work is integrated. Thirdly, 
whereas on many trips the lectures concern- 
ing things seen are dependent upon local peo- 
ple or the instructor of the course, in this case 
the preparation of such lectures is a student 
research project, which must have proved 
very stimulating to all concerned. 

Not only does this description have much 
of value for the summer session faculties of 
teachers colleges, but there is in it much 
which can be used in planning trips for high 
school groups. 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG, Chairman 
Committee on Field Experiences 








Returning to the campus 


burg.” 

Our State Capitol at Harris- 
burg was then visited and the 
second night stop made. Thence 
to Lancaster in the picturesque 
Pennsylvania “Dutch” section, 
via Hershey, Cornwall and 
Ephrata. From _ Lancaster 
(night stop) to Philadelphia 
the route traversed a beautiful 
countryside dotted with Penn- 
sylvania field-stone houses and 
huge barns still bearing the 
“Hex” signs of the “Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch,” lovely old Colon- 
ial houses; and exquisite land- 
scaped estates. Coatesville, 
Chadds Ford of Revolutionary 
War fame, and the site of the 
early Swedish settlement at 
present-day Essingtoh were vis- 
ited. A night stop was made 
in Philadelphia. 

After visiting the numerous 
State and National shrines, and 
the industrial centers of Phila- 
delphia, the group went to 


Valley Forge. From Valley Forge the tour traversed 


the classes again separated and engaged in classifying 
and studying the materials and information gathered 
on the trip. It is believed that the course gave the 
students a living, vital knowledge of these areas of 
learning that cannot be secured by the more orthodox 
class procedure. 

The tour itself was so organized as to give all who 
take it a panoramic view of the Commonwealth. Leaving 
Indiana in the College bus, the group travelled the first 
day to Gettysburg via Duncanville, Bedford, and Cham- 
bersburg. Numerous historic spots were studied en 
route (as was done on the following days), and the 


the scenic highway No. 611 to Easton. From Easton 
to Stroudsburg the route went through the famous 
Deiaware Water Gap, thence into the Pocono Region 
replete with waterfalls, lakes and forests—Pennsyl- 
vania’s recreational area—and into the Anthracite 
region around Scranton. Following the Roosevelt 
Highway the tour continued north-westward to Wells- 
boro, where an overnight stop was made. Near Wells- 
boro is Pennsylvania’s “Grand Canyon,” a gorge which 
runs about fifty miles and is 5,000 feet deep in some 
places. This spot should be a “Mecca” for geograph- 

(Concluded on page 405) 
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The Educational Screen 


Tes Stberatuie in Visual Onstruction 


A Monthly Digest 


AUDIO-VISUAL TRENDS 


Recent Trends in Visual Instruction— 
George F. Johnson, Specialist in Vis- 
ual Instruction, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. Journal of 
the Biological Photographic Associa- 
tion, 10:35 Sept. 1941 


The developments which the author 
believes have done most to advance vis- 
ual instruction in the past fifteen years 
are: 1) the development of new cameras 
for stills and movies, with fast lenses 
at nominal prices; 2) dependable photo- 
electric exposure meters; 3) lighting ac- 
cessories that make indoor photography 
practical ; 4) fast film that permits photo- 
graphy under adverse light conditions; 
5) the development of natural color for 
films and lantern slides; and 6) more 
efficient projection equipment and im- 
proved screens. 

At Pennsylvania State College’s Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Extension there are 
a large number of agricultural agents 
and demonstration agents out in the field 
to be served. Subject-matter specialists 
from the College travel to assist these 
county workers and visual aids are used 
widely. 

The 2”x2” lantern slide has made 
possible the acquisition of four times as 
many color slides in four years as stand- 
ard black and white slides in twenty 
years. All of this in view of the fact 
that 2”x2” slides entailed the purchase 
of new projectors. Motion pictures have 
also increased in number. The College 
has 173 reels of locally-produced films, 
half in color. Beaded screens are used 
in all counties to help with color pro- 
jection. 

There is an extensive laboratory of 
photographic equipment for the agricul- 
tural workers. The miniature camera 
has become the most popular size. Ex- 
posure meters, tripods, floodlight units 
and motion picture cameras have grown 
apace. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, says the author. This increase 
in equipment has resulted in the use of 
visual aids at almost every meeting. 
There are 100 meetings daily during the 
winter months with a total attendance 
of almost 500,000. Workers are en- 
couraged to produce their own visual 
aids so that these visualized demonstra- 
tions have local significance. The 2”x2” 
color slide has taken the lead in type of 
material produced. These demonstration 
agents find that a good meeting can be 
carried on with a good 16mm. silent film 
one reel in length, and 20 to 30 color 
slides. 


STILL PICTURES 


A Study of Children’s Responses to 
Geography Pictures—Kenneth  E. 
Vayette, Peoria, Illinois—Journal of 
Geography, 40:262-73 Oct. 1941 


Here is a timely and valuable piece 
of research. The author does not in-. 
dicate how “scientific” his study was, nor 
for what purpose it was made (thesis, 
dissertation?) However, there is no deny- 
ing the importance of the questions it 
raises and the evidence it presents. 

Regardless of the quality of the pic- 
tures, the author points out, it is still 
true that a great deal of the interpreta- 
tion of the pictures depends upon the 
observer’s background, mental set, en- 
vironment and imagination. The teacher 
must not assume that every child derives 
the same information and _ interpreta- 
tion from a picture. Children need guid- 
ance in reading pictures, and skills in the 
use and understanding of pictures should 
be made a part of the study of geo- 
graphy. A survey was made of the in- 
terpretations given by children to pic- 
tures found in textbooks regularly used 
in grades four to 7. The questions to 
be answered in the study were: 


1. With what degree of accuracy do 
children interpret geography textbook 
pictures? 2. Do children grow in abil- 
ity to interpret geographical informa- 
tion as they proceed from grade to 
grade? 3. What facts do children 
recognize in and what interpretation 
do they give to, information contained 
in certain geography pictures? 4. What 
are some misconceptions children have 


about certain geography pictures? 5. 


What are the probable causes of the 
misconceptions as indicated by incor- 
rect responses to questions about cer- 
tain geography pictures? 


The thirty-two pictures used were con- 
tained in the series of geography books 
by William R. McConnell. Criteria for 
selection were: a) the picture had to be 
clear and distinct; b) it had to be 
thought-provoking: c) it showed geo- 
graphic features, but not too many of 
them in one picture; d) it showed only 
geographic features, if possible; e) it 
showed relationships between natural en- 
vironment and human activity; and f) it 
did not depend upon the legend or de- 
scription for conveying information, but 
rather the picture was clear in and of 
itself. All of the pictures represented 
a wide variety of subject matter. 

Questions were drawn up for each 
picture, to find out factual information 
and interpretative information. The chil- 
dren were given mimeographed questions 
and the pictures. Incorrect responses, 
or blanks, were attributed to the fact 
that many children could not express 


Conducted by ETTA SCHNEIDER 


themselves in writing, or they had in- 
sufficient geographical background in- 
formation. Some errors were due to 
the fact that children had been taught 
generalizations about geographical facts 
and could not make the connection with 
specific questions. Most misconceptions 
came from  verbalistic learning. The 
author points out other common causes 
of error, most important of which, to the 
author, is the fact that teachers have 
not helped children to read pictures in- 
telligently. - 

Reverting to the original five ques- 
tions, the author concludes that: 

1. The children were able to answer 
66% of all questions correctly; they an- 
swered 70% of the factual questions cor- 
rectly and 61% of the interpretative 
questions correctly. 

2. Children did seem to grow in their 
ability to read pictures as they went 
from grade to grade. A small decrease 
in the fifth grade was attributed to the 
fact that the pictures for that grade were 
inferior. 

3. The concepts and misconceptions of 
children’s picture reading were discussed 
in detail throughout the article. 

This article is a welcome addition to 
our literature. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Visual Aids Club: Serves Youth and 
School (Practical Experience in De- 
mocracy)—Don G. Williams, Great 
Falls, Montana High School—The 
Clearing House, 16:77 Oct. 1941 
The Projectors’ Club at the Great 

Falls High School is five years old. 
There has been no damage to the ma- 
chines and less film damage than when 
teachers use films. There are 35 mem- 
bers in the club, made up of boys who 
would not be happier at social, athletic 
or academic club work. There are three 
heads—a chief operator, a chief mechanic 
and a chief inspector. Each has a crew 
working under him. The chief operator, 
with the largest crew, has an assistant 
and six shift operators. He finds out 
when films are to be shown, notifies 
teachers after the film arrives, and ar- 
ranges for previews. Each shift operator 
can then plan for his crew. All boys 
go through a period of apprenticeship, 
and then they are eligible for a set of 
examinations before the director and 
chiefs. 

Boys interested in the mechanics of 
the machines take care of servicing. They 
keep a chart of repairs, oiling, replace- 
ments, etc. Film inspectors must return 
films to owners in proper cans and in 
good condition. Their records provide 
a good check on operators and on the 
rental libraries. 

Teachers fill in a report slip on the 
showings as a check on the boys and on 
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the club activities. Operators get punch 
marks for poor reports, possibly leading 
to dismissal. 

This club has been a great influence on 
the boys concerned, especially since many 
of them were unsuited to other school ac 
tivities. It has also organized the visual 
aids program to run smoothly and ef- 
ficiently. 


There’s No Excuse for not Using Vis- 
ual Aids!—Charles T. Smith, Co- 
operative Film Library, Syracuse Uni 
versity, New York—School Executive 
61:24-26 Sept. 1941 
A breezy summary of resources that 

most schools have and can have, with 

many good illustrations. 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Talk about Films—Philip McCon 

nell—Journal of Adult Education, 13: 

371 Oct. 1941 

Movie discussions hold great promise 
for adult education because a movie is a 
way of giving the members of a group 
an experience in common. It provides 
the group with concrete events and situa 
tions and puts them into a common mood. 

A committee of representatives from 
the American Library Association, the 
American Association for Adult Educa 
tion, the American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology and the American Film 
Center has been carrying on film forums 
during the past vear. They find that 
there is a scarcity of good films to serve 
as a basis for discussion. There is just 
as much need for good discussion leaders 
in a film discussion as in a verbal dis 
cussion alone. The committee also finds 
that the showing of a film, followed by 
meaningful discussion, is an extremely 
effective way of presenting ideas. 

EQUIPMENT 

Recommended Procedure and Equip- 
ment Specifications for Educational 
16mm. Projection—Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers—Journal of the So- 
ciety of Motion Picture Engineers, 37: 
No. 1 July, 1941. Reprints available 
from the Committee on Scientific Aids 
to Learning, 31 East 42nd St., New 
York. 

This document is too important to be 
dismissed with a summarized account. 
It represents many months of careful 
study by an outstanding group of tech- 
nicians and it meets a very real need. 
The report was made for the Commit- 
tee on Scientific Aids to Learning, under 
the chairmanship of J. A. Maurer. The 
report is submitted in non-technical 
language and is available free to teachers 
and supervisors. It is an admirable sup- 
plement to Francis Noel’s “Projecting 
Motion Pictures in the Classroom” which 
appeared last spring from the Motion 
Picture Project. 

The Committee on Non-Theatrical 
Equipment has divided its findings into 
three parts. Part I is a general discus- 
sion of the problems that enter into the 
selection and use of 16mm. projectors for 
educational institutions. It includes rec 
ommendations for such comparative tests 
of equipment as can properly be made 


without testing laboratory facilities. Part 
II is a report on the optical character- 
istics of the screens available at the pres- 
ent time for non-theatrical projection. 
Part III consists of a set of detailed 
technical specifications defining accept- 
able performance of 16mm. projection 
equipment for educational uses. The 
last section can be applied only by a fully 
equipped testing laboratory. 

Highlights of the report include: 

] Before you can select a projector 

you must determine the size of the image, 
the maximum throw and the shape of 
room in which projection will be done. 
2. Before you can select a sound pro- 
jector you must know the acoustical 
qualities of your room and the amount 
f volume needed. 

3. You will also need to have a con- 
venient, sturdy projection table and ad- 
equate darkening facilities. 

4. Do not let the pupils sit closer to 
the screen than twice the width of the 
picture. 

5. The viewing angle should be limited 
to 30°. the width increasing as the dis- 
tance from the screen increases. 

6. With respect to screens: in a square 
room the matte-surface type of screen 
is best: in a rectangular room, glass 
beaded type is best, with the projector 
just over the heads of the spectators and 
not too far above 

7. Faded and yellow screens lose much 
of the projection brilliance and should 
be replaced 
8. In selecting a projector, a competi- 
e demonstration of two or more pro- 
jectors should be conducted under the 
exact conditions that will exist when the 
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chosen machine is to be used. Use the 
same screen and film for each machine. 
The test-film should be of excellent qual- 
itv in sound and images. 

9 Choose a projector on the basis of 
fundamental performance, not on the bas- 
is of special features 

Users of film machines will be inter- 
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ested in learning that 16mm. projectors 
should and can equal the quality of 35mm. 
theatrical performance. Purchasers must, 
however, be able to recognize the dif- 
ference between a machine that has sacri- 
ficed sound or brilliance quality to 
“gadgets”, such as still picture attach- 
ments or smaller, streamlined loudspeak- 
ers. It is pointed out that consumer de- 
mands in these respects have weakened 
the quality of projectors. 


PERIODICALS 


Audio-Visual Aids Section — Nations 
Schools, monthly beginning Oct. 1941 


The first article in this section, by W. 
W. Whittinghill, reaffirms the fact that 
educational films—silent and sound—are 
here to stay. He sums up the needs, 
such as better films, better equipment, 
better use in the schools. 

George A. Stracke, now in Flint, 
Michigan, writes a “Case for Silent 
Films.” First in the rigidness of a 
sound track as compared with the flexibil- 
ity of sound accompaniments with silent 
films—second, the greater ease in carry- 
ing and setting up silent projectors— 
thirdly, the lower cost of films and ma- 
chines. But most important of all is 
the educational advantage of silent film 
in permitting the teacher to relate it to 
her own pupils’ needs. 


Building America—Issued by Society 
for Curriculum Study—Vol. VII, No. 

1 Total Defense. Distributed by Ameri- 

cana Corporation, 2 W. 45th Street, 

New York City, 32 pp. 30 cents a 

copy. 

An unbiased survey of the defense prob- 
lems of the United States. Various 
angles of total defense are taken up, from 
a discussion of the Democratic Way of 
Life to Debits, Credits and Possibilities 
of a Defense Program, with all important 
points of view, pro and con, given im- 
partially. 60 illustrations, including hu- 
man interest photographs, maps and 
charts, and cartoons. 
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bona fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 


NELSON L. GREENE, 
Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
30th day of September, 1941. 


JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires June 21, 1945.) 
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The Educational Screen 


The Story of the Pilgrims—In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE 


N NOVEMBER the Pilgrims are always interesting to ele- 3. 
mentary school children. During these days particularly the 


story of their heroic determination to live and worship according 4 


to their own ideals is timely. 


The following six slides can form the background for telling 


their story. 


wn 


1. The Puritans meeting secretly for worship in Scrooby. 
2. The Pilgrims in Holland where they stayed for twelve 6. 


years. 


. Sixty-four days later, 
























































The sim- 
plest type 
of hand- 
made slide 
made by 
drawing or 


. 
1s 


tracing on 
firely  fin- 
ished etched 
glass with 
ordinary 
medium lead 
pencil. Col- 
by spe- 
cial crayons 


or, 


or inks, en- 
hances the 
slides great- 
ly. Fine ef- 
fects are ob- 
tained by 
blending 
with cray- 
ons. About 
one - third 
inch margin 
should be 


left all 
around the 
slide. The 


slide is read- 
ily cleaned 
with soap or 
washing 
powder to 
recetve 
a new pic- 
ture. 


Lindblom High School, Chicago 


The Mayflower sets sail from Plymouth, England on 


September 6, 1620. 


November 21st, the Mayflower 


lands at Provincetown. 


. After a month of exploring the Mayflower lands at Ply- 


mouth December 21st where the settlement is located. 


Our first Thanksgiving celebrated by the Pilgrims and 
the Indians a year later in December, 1621. 
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Among Ourselves 
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Notes from and by the 


Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 


NOTE TO ZONE PRESIDENTS: 


HE new zonal organization of the DVI should make 

“Among Ourselves” an interesting column. To do 
this we must have information as to the activities of 
each zone. Accordingly will you please send me each 
month, preferably by the tenth, any information you 
may have concerning the activities in your zone. 
“Among Ourselves” is your column, and let’s make it 
a good one! J. D. F. 


The Zonal Organization 


The new organizations are well underway, and plans 
are being made for zone meetings and other zone ac- 
tivities. 

Presidents of the zones are: 

James R. Brewster, Harvard University, Zone | 

E. Winifred Crawford, Montclair Schools, Zone Ii 

Ford L. Lemler, University of Michigan, Zone II] 

L. W. Cochran, University of Iowa, Zone IV 

Ella Callista Clark, Winona State College, Zone V 

U. S. Burt, Oregon State College, Zone V1 

B. B. Rakestraw, University of California, Zone VII 

Lelia Trolinger, University of Colorado, Zone VII] 

W. T. Powell, El Paso City Schools, Zone LX 

Charles F. Milner, University of North Carolina, 

Zone X 

H. J. Daily, National Secretary-Treasurer, is work- 
ing hard trying to get the ten zone secretaries started 
out on a uniform system of membership records and 
accounts. At present, this is one of the largest jobs 
in the DVI. Mimeographed forms have been sent out 
to all the secretaries, and Daily is also supplying each 
secretary with 3 x 5 cards containing members’ names 
and other data. 


Zone Activities 


President Ella Callista Clark reports that plans are 
going ahead for the first meeting of Zone V. The 
Fargo, North Dakota-Moorhead, Minnesota district is 
being considered for the meeting place. The two towns, 
representing two states in the zone, are not over a mile 
apart, and there is a good deal of interest in visual in- 
struction in this locality. Plans are also being made 
to circularize about two thousand superintendents in 
the zone, asking them to nominate someone in each 
school to receive a special invitation to attend the reg- 
ional meeting. This idea of inviting interested persons 
is particularly good because it not only will build up 
attendance but also will add a certain dignity to the 
meeting. The Executive Committee of Zone V is op- 
erating on the basic philosophy that if a group of leaders 
is developed in the zone, these leaders will return to 
their communities and do active work in the field of 
audio-visual education. 


Conducted by JAMES D. FINN 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 


L.. W. Cochran reports from Zone IV that their mem- 
bership drive got underway in August. Cochran sent 
each member of the Executive Committee and officers 
of the zone a long two-page letter asking them to begin 
active work on the drive by September 1 at the latest. 
The committees that were appointed to assist in the 
membership drive for Zone IV are as follows: 

[llinois—Alvin B. Roberts, Gilson; E. C. Waggoner, 
Elgin; Lewis V. Peterson, Urbana. 

Wisconsin—Harold Watson, Oshkosh; Miss Ella 
Marquardt, University of Wisconsin. 

Missouri—Rupert Peters, Kansas City. 

lowa—H. L. Kooser, Ames; Edward R. Lorenz, 
Dubuque. 

The limit set on the membership drive is October 1, 
and while no reports have been received yet, it looks 
as if the zonal plan was going well in Zone IV. 

The Executive Committee of Zone IV is also consid- 
ering the possibility of holding the zone meeting in 
connection with the Midwest Forum on Visual Aids 
held in Chicago in the spring. If this objective is ac- 
complished, the Committee feels that they will have a 
very large attendance. 

A ry 

George M. Jamieson, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer of 
Zone VII, sent out a mimeographed letter to all inter- 
ested persons in Zone VII, announcing the first meet- 
ing of the zone in Bakersfield, California, on Friday 
and Saturday, October 24-25. The final program of 
the meeting was a dinner at which the topic was “How 
to Develop a Sure-Fire Audio-Visual Program.” 
Jamieson stressed in his letter the importance of mem- 
bers contributing the names of possible new members. 

A a 


The membership drive for Zone VIII was started 
off at a meeting at the Visual Instruction Section of 
the Eastern Division of the Colorado Education As- 
sociation. The new departmental leaflets were dis- 
tributed along with a mimeographed announcement 
prepared by the zone secretary. Miss Lelia Trolinger, 
President of Zone VIII, has been distributing more 
of this material through mail channels from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado’s Bureau of Visual Instruction. 
Additional quantities of the leaflet and mimeographed 
announcement were sent to every member of the zone’s 
Executive Committee for distribution at state and 
regional meetings. 

The first annual meeting of Zone VIII will be held 
at the University of Colorado December 29 and 30. 
A questionnaire is being prepared on possible pro- 
gram material to be sent out to members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. The program will be drawn up from 
suggestions received from this questionnaire. 
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NEW! SELECTED! 


Educational and Recreational 


Short Subjects and Features 
on 16 mm Sound Film 











Many new and exceptionally desirable pic- 
tures! Wide variety of subject material! 
Ideal for both Educational and Recreational 
activities. Send for new illustrated 1942 
Catalog. Write today! 


POST PICTURES CORP. 7 Ss"e** 








KODACHROME 


Originals Copies 
Duplicates 


made from your own material 
in 

Single-Frame _ Slidefilms 

Double-Frame Slidefilms 


2” x 2” Glass Slides and also 
3-1/4” x 4” Standard Size Glass Slides 


Write for Full Information 


COLORCRAFT STUDIOS 


6 N. Michigan Ave. or Portland 
Chicage, Mlinois Oregon 

















From the Film Library of 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Education 


Division of Teaching Aids 
84 Exeter Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


DR. ABRAHAM A. KRASKER, Director 


A Nation-Wide Service 
with a 
$100 Membership Plan which reduces 
the usual film rental charges 
one-half 


Write for full details 
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A new HOTEL AWAITS YOU inNew York P 


Towering 27 stories above fashionable 57th Street, | 


LIN 


- the Henry Hudson Hotel is an ideal residence where 

+ you may enjoy unequalled advantages with unusual 
economy. Three popular priced restaurants. Luxur- 
ious lounges. Music studios. Sun decks. Swimming 

2 pool and many floors exclusively for women. ~ 

rn 

2 
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2 

* 

a 


- DAILY—Single, from $2.50; WEEKLY—Single, from $12; 
. Double, from $3.50 Double, from $16 
6 1200 Rooms with Bath Special Floors and Rates for Students 


Reney Rudson 


: HOTEL 
Q Jobn Paul Stack 353 WEST 57:, STREET K NEW YORK 
General Manager 4 
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The Educational Screen 


Experimental Research 


in Audio-Visual Education 


By DAVID GOODMAN 
New York University, New York City. 


Title of Thesis 
Problems in the Use of Instructional Films. 

Thesis completed 1940 for the degree of Master of Science, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, Kansas. 
Investigator: Exvin EArt KIRKPATRICK 
Purpose of Study 

1. To describe administrative procedures for an instruc- 
tional film program. 

2. To enumerate recommended methods for classroom 
use of films. 

Procedure 

Three means of securing information were used: (a) the 
reading of all available literature on the administration and 
classroom use of instructional films, (b) personal visits to 
certain schools which have film programs, and (c) the send- 
in of questionnaires to other schools which also have film 
programs. The schools visited personally were: Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; Kansas City, Missouri; lola, Kansas; and Pittsburgh, 
Kansas. Questionnaires were received from a total of thirty- 
eight directors of visual education and sixty-two teachers in 
forty-four schools in different parts of the United States. 
General Conclusions 

1. Instructional films are a valuable teaching aid, yet 
many teachers have not learned how to make the best use of 
them. 

2. Teachers must learn to use films wisely as supplement- 
ary aids rather than as primary teaching devices if films 
are to grow in importance in the field of education. 

3. The cost of a film program is prohibitive for some 
schools and causes others to resort to free films, which are 
often difficult to integrate with regular school work. 
Specific Conclusions and Recommendations 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 

Department of Visual Education. The success of the visual 
aids program hinges largely upon the organization of the 
department of visual education under the direction of a com- 
petent and trained director of visual aids, who is given the 
authority and financial support which will enable him to 
develop a program which has definite objectives and which 
strives earnestly to fulfill these objectives. 

Director of Visual Education. The director of visual edu- 
cation should be freed from other duties sufficiently to en- 
able him to give adequate thought and time to the visual 
education program. 

Projection Equipment. Excellent projection equipment is 
available, which will give satisfaction if purchased new and 
in a size adequate for the school situation. Beaded screens 
and opaque shades are desirable equipment to secure clear 
pictures, and to conserve pupil eyesight. Both are worth 
their cost. 

Securing Films. The most satisfactory means of financing 
the visual education program is through funds included in the 
annual school budget by a board of education which is 
familiar with, and sold on, the advantages of the use of 
instructional films. School ownership of instructional films 
would be the ideal situation if cost were not a factor. Even 
in large school systems however, a compromise must be 
reached by purchasing frequently-used films and renting 
others. The planning of the yearly film program should be 
a cooperative affair in which all concerned from pupils to 
superintendent have a voice. 

Film Library and Service. Some kind of film circulating 
library closer to the individual school than the state uni- 
versity seems to be a present need among the smaller schools. 

Free Films. The small schools make greater use of free 
films than of rental films because of the cost factor of the 
program. Free industrial films can be improved by the 
exclusion of all advertising material, the producer relying 
altogether upon his company’s signature as a means of in- 
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creasing goodwill and creating some sales. The Federal 
Government is to be commended for the work it is doing in 
the production of free films. The pictures it is producing fill 
a real need in the program of those schools which are 
largely dependent on free films. 

Operation. Trained pupil operators are satisfactory in 
almost every way, and the experience can be a valuable 
part of the boy’s education 

Teacher Training. Present use of instructional films is 
partially ineffective because of the unfamiliarity of the 
ordinary teacher with the best ways of using such films. The 
final solution to the problem of teacher preparation in the 
use of instructional films and other visual aids lies in a 
type of instruction in which the required technical and 
methodological knowledge is integrated with other training 
in methods courses in each subject-matter field. Until the 
time comes that such training is possible, the next best 
solution lies in college courses in which technical training 
projection equipment is combined with instruction in class 
room procedures. 

In the absence of opportunities for college training in the 
use of instructional films, there is need for provision for in 
service training of teachers under the direction of an able 
director of visual education. 

TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

Physical Features of Presentation. In the small or medium 
sized school, the special projection room is the best place f 
showing instructional films because it solves the problems 
of darkening, ventilation, and housing of equipment. In the 
large city system, the classroom will probably continue t 
be the place for projecting classroom films in spite of certain 
advantages of the special projection room. 

Study Guides. Study guides are such desirable aids in the 
use of instructional films that schools should purchase 


them outright and place them in the school library for 1 
poses of teacher preparation. 

Individual Methods of Use. Although no definite rules can 
be laid down concerning the best technique to use in pre 
senting any one film, nevertheless teachers should be familiar 
with several methods in order that they may use each film 
wisely according to their best judgment. 

The practice of stopping films for “stills” is of doubtful 
educational value. Teachers should be alert to develop 
newer and better ways of using films. Instructional films can 
to a large extent be made to replace school trips and ex- 
cursions. 

Follow-up Procedures. 
vital and creative in order to get the best use out of class 
room films. 

Film Evaluation. Directors and teachers should make a 
careful evaluation of all films used in order to improve the 
future film program. 

A thorough integration of instructional films with other 
methods of teaching will be impossible as long as schools 
are forced through lack of funds to include on their visual 
education program large numbers of free industrial film 
the objectives of which are different from the objectives of 
education. Even a partial or inadequate integration of in 
structional films with other methods of instruction, however, 
is better from an educational standpoint than no instruc 
tional films at all. This conclusion is admission of the great 
value of visual education. 

Specific Uses for Educational Films. The subjects of 
English, social studies, science, and the teaching of attitudes, 
guidance, and physical education offer specific opportunities 
for the worthwhile use of specialized films 

The School-Made Film. The school-made film offers in 
teresting possibilities for meaningful activities in improve 
ment of speech, motivation, of literature, study of posture and 
athletic form, and in selling the school to the public. 

A Caution. Instructional films can become a passing fad 
and fancy—an educational luxury—unless teachers always 
bear in mind that such films 

(1.) are merely a supplementary teaching aid, 

(2.) will not teach by themselves, 

(3.) require as much effort on the part of teachers as any 

other teaching method, 

(4.) must be integrated with regular school work. 


Ir 


Follow-up procedures should be 
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Visualizing Your Curriculum 





























































At Your Fingertips Are the 
Pictures You Have Always ‘< 
Needed for Teaching the Following: . 


America’s Old World Background 
Home and Community Life 
Life in Mediaeval Times 
Christmas in Many Lands 
Clothing in Other Lands 

Life in Colonial America 
Voyage and Discovery 

Life in Ancient Greece 

The Story of Textiles 

Life in Ancient Rome 

Clothing Long Ago 
Food-Shelter 
Man on Record 
Early Civilization 
Social Customs 
Pioneer Days 
Transportation 
Communication 
Americans All 
Architecture 
Water Travel 
Land Travel 
Indian Life 

Air Travel 

The Farm 


and 
many 
others 


No longer need you spend 
hour after hour searching for 
pictures to visualize your cur- 
riculum. At an average cost 
of only a few cents each. 
you can now secure the 
“documentary” pictures 
that you have always 
needed for teaching 
these important 
areas of hu- 
man experience. 


WRITE 
FOR FREE 
PICTURE 


Write at once for details of low cost and for 
free circular containing a full-size sample 
picture. 


INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURE PUBLISHERS 


48 North Division Ave. Grand Rapids, Michigan 








The Educational Screen 


Audio-Visual Aids in a Small City 


(Continued from page 377) 


followed by the lantern slides and the mounted pictures 
give pupils an understanding basis for those industries 
remote from their immediate vicinity. This method 
of preparing classes for the use of the motion picture 
film appears to be a successful technique. 

Another illustration may be taken from the Fifth B 
geography of the Western United States. Under the 
unit, ““Man’s Use and Abuse of Forests’ are the fol- 
lowing lantern slides which give the basal ideas: (3) 
Logging and lumbering in the West, (4) Oregon Forest 
of Western hemlock, (5) Lumbermen ready to fell a 
Douglas fir, (6) Transporting fir logs to a sawmill, 
(7) Sawmill and log boom, (8) Loading lumber at 
seaport. These slides are accompanied by full explan- 
tory helps for teacher and pupil. This material is al- 
ways at hand in each building when required. 

In the same core unit under “Farming in the West” 
the following lantern slides are provided: (12) Har- 
vesting wheat with combine, (13) Apple Orchards, Mt. 
Hood, (14) Grapes drying in California Vineyard, 
(15) Citrus Groves, Los Angeles County, (16) Let- 
tuce Fields, Imperial Valley. 

For this same Fifth B geography unit on “Western 
Farming’? mounted pictures are as follows: (1) Orange 
groves, (2) Washing oranges, (3) Shipping oranges, 
(4) Prune orchard, (5) Drying prunes, (6) Raising 
raisins, (7) Raisin drying. 

This material furnishes some of the basal observa- 
tions for discussion of farming in the West. 

In connection with above two units from the core 
topics of “Farming in the West”, certain silent films 
are used. These films are as follows: (1) Oregon 
Country, (2) Irrigation Farming, (3) The Orange 
Groves, (4) The Arid Southwest. Several other closely 
related silent motion pictures were the basis of class 
lessons. The purpose is to give action to ideas that 
have been acquired from still pictures. The results of 
using motion pictures according to this well organized 
plan “seems to interest pupils and to direct his learning 
into worthwhile channels.” 

The cost of the audio-visual program is of vital im- 
portance in a small system. Lakewood’s expense for 
one year was about thirty-four cents per pupil or a to- 
tal of $1,253.00. This includes items for wall maps, 
desk maps, purchase of slides and projectors. (Some 
of these equipment items could be apportioned over a 
five year period.) The operating expense, rentals, ex- 
press, repair and breakage is about $641 or half of the 
total expense. Of this latter amount $531.00 is for 
a motion picture operator. This might be done by the 
teachers concerned and the money spent for materials. 

Lakewood’s audio-visual program of spending thirty- 
four cents per pupil should soon provide the necessary 
equipment after which there will be more funds for 
classroom materials. Cleveland spends seventeen cents 
per pupil and Pittsburgh spends one dollar per pupil 
of which more than one half is for classroom aids. 

It is important when an audio-visual project is es- 
tablished, that the expenditure for aids is greater than 
for personnel and miscellaneous equipment. <A small 
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Write Dept. ES for Chart Showing Ap- 
plications of Erpi's Complete Library 


Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 


35-11 Thirty-Fifth Avenue Long Island City, N. Y. 








but regular budget yields better results than large spas- 
modic expenditures. 

The question may be raised as to the cost of getting 
an average school of 515 pupils ready to use modern 
aids to instruction. Hayes School, Lakewood, is used 
for illustration. This school equipped a visual instruc 
tion room as follows: Screen, $22.00; Lantern, $70.00 ; 
Balopticon, $100.00; Sound Motion Picture Projector 
(16mm), $313.00. 

This is permanent equipment that should be appor- 
tioned over a five to ten year period. The same com- 
ment applies to the following changes and equipment 
in the visual room: Electrical Outlet, $15.00; Window 
Shades, $18.00; Steel Files, $35.00; Extension Cords, 
$3.00; Cases for Slides, $25.00—Total, $96.00. 

For the visual instruction room the school shop built 
the following: Shelves, $4.00; Projection Table, $8.00 ; 
2 Bulletin Boards, $8.00—Total, $20.00. 

The basic visual material ready for daily use in Hayes 
School is: 6 Units of geography lantern sides (300) ; 
4 Units of Science (200); 2 Units of safety slides 
(100) ; 1 Unit of map slides (50). Mounted Picture 
Sets: 1 Primary Set, 1 Upper Elementary Set. 

The unit sets of lantern slides were used more than 
other items as teachers found the slides basic aids to 
instruction and were always ready. The films were 
supplemental aids as they could not be adjusted as 
closely to class work. During the Fall semester (1940) 
Hayes School used fifty-one films, both sound and si- 


lent, which were shown in connection with 100 lessons. 
The cost was low since films were supplied free from 
the Ohio State Bureau of Visual Instruction at Co- 
lumbus. 

The instructional value of the audio-visual pian in 
the Lakewood elementary course of instruction may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The definitely organized course of instruction in- 
cludes as basic study material the ideas derived from 
the use of selected audio-visual aids. 

2. The fundamental ideas of community life are 
derived from field studies, local pictures, local slides, 

These local studies are basic to the advanced 
geography and civics. 

3. The careful selection and organization of basic 
aids both as to ideas and type of aid to be used have 
aided teachers and pupils. 

4. A clear and definite effort to implement instruc- 
tion of pupils by providing the correct audio-visual 
tools at the time needed yields educational results. 


and maps. 
studies in 


5. The Lakewood plan shows a balance as to the 
basic mounted pictures, the lantern slides and supple- 
mental films. 

6. The policy of providing low cost basic aids that 
are dependable has proved superior to the common 
practice of considering aids as extra supplementary en- 
richment to be procured by the individual effort of the 
teacher. 




















Selected Films 


For the Christmas Season 

































“A Saviour is Born” 


A beautiful color subject, in 3 reels, 16mm sound. Story 
begins with the Prophecy of Mica and continues with the 
events leading to the Annunciation and the Birth of the 
Saviour. 


“Starlight Night” 


5 reels, 16mm sound. Entertaining dramatization of the 
story which led to the writing, one long ago Christmas 
Eve, of the immortal hymn, “Silent Night, Holy Night.” 
**Cristus” 
7 reels, 16mm sound. One of the best film versions of the 
Life of Christ. 
“When Jesus Was Born” 


1 reel, 16mm sound. From the well-known “I Am the 


Way” series of Biblical subjects. 


“Child of Bethlehem”’ 


2 reels, 16mm sound. Story of Jesus’ birth and early years. 


Many other religious subjects appropriate 
to the Christmas Season 


The following are l-reel subjects available in 16mm sound, 
16mm silent, and 8mm silent: 


“Christmas Around the World” 
“Christmastime in Toyland” 
“Santa Claus Story” 

“Merry Christmas” 


l-reel 16mm sound subjects: 
“The Toy Shop” 
“Day Dreams” 
l6mm Silent Subjects: 
“Night Before Christmas” 2 reels 


“Old Scrooge” 3 reels 
“A Christmas Carol” 2 reels 


Book promptly while prints are available 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 East Eighth Street Chicago, Ill. 


2402 W. Seventh Street 18 South Third Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. Memphis, Tenn. 
Bertram Willoughby Pictures Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Selecting Films for Children’s Programs 
(Continued from page 379) 


(photography and 
should also be given for each of three age groups: 
five to eight years, nine to eleven, and twelve to 
mathematical scale might be 


sound). Separate ratings 


fourteen. Some 
assumed as the basis for recording of ratings—O 
for a worthless film and 10 for a perfect one. Each 
film would then be placed by each previewer at 
some point between O and 10 representing his 
judgment of the value of the film in that respect 
technique) at that 


The averaging of figures 


(subject, continuity, or age 
level (5-8, 9-11, or 12-14). 
plus a running comment clarifying the ratings 
should give schools and community groups a 
reliable guide for selection of films which will make 
up programs interesting to children and stimulating 
to their growth in ability to choose their own film 


entertainment satisfactorily. 


Sample Programs for Children 
(5 to 8 years) 


For the child of this age group, feature pictures 


are not advisable. A program of several short 
subjects, one of which may be 30 minutes long, 
should center around some theme, such as wild 


animals, birds, fairy tales, or life in far away lands. 
Such a program, centered around bears, 1s listed 
as a first choice program for the small child. A 
second program, with a feature picture, is listed 
for use in groups where large numbers of small 
children are present but the demand for feature 
length film so great that a program of short sub- 
jects would fail to hold interest for the rest ot 
the audience. 
Preferred Program: 
and the Three Bears” 
“Busy Little Bears,” 
“Itchy Scratchy.” 
Second Choice Program: (length, 99 min.) 
Meets Dog,” “The Biscuit Eater’ (feature). 


(length, 67min.) “Goldilocks 
(cartoon ) ; “Fisherman’s Luck,”’ 
“Boy Meets Dog” (cartoon), 


“Boy 


(9 to 11 years) 

The feature film is not too long for children ot 
this age, but programs of short subjects may be 
used for variation. One program of each type 
is given. 


Feature Film Program: (length, 114 min.) “Redskin 


Blues” (cartoon), “Ruggles of Red Gap.” Other 
recommended features: “Arkansas Traveler,” ‘“‘The 
Buccaneer,” ‘“‘The Great Victor Herbert,” “It’s a 


Date,” “Mississippi,” “One Hundred Men and a Girl,” 
“Two Bright Boys,” “The Underpup.” 

Short Subjects Program: (length, 81 min.) “In the 
Zoo” (cartoon), “Sporting Pals’ (Grantland Rice 
Sportlight), “Four Smart Dogs,” “Swans,” 
Birds of the North Woods,” “Death Valley Thrills.” 


9 


“Song 


(12 to 14 years) 

Feature films are the preferred entertainment 
at this age. An occasional program of short sub- 
jects of high quality may be used for variety. 

Feature Film Program: (length, 114 min.) “Trouble 
in Davy Jones’ Locker” (cartoon), “Lives of a Bengal 
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Lancer.”’ Other recommended features: ‘Beau Geste,” 
“Christmas in July,” “High, Wide and Handsome,” 
“If I Were King,” “The Plainsman,” “Rulers of the 
“The Texans,” “Union 
Monte Cristo.” 

Short Subjects Program: (length, 8&1 “Pan 
dora,’ ‘“Technocracked” (cartoons), “Easy on Ice” 
(skating), “Gypsy Revels’ (folk music and dancing), 
“Yankee Doodle Rhapsody” (American 
“Swans,” “Sugar Wind” 
Barbadoes), “Symphony in 


Ellington ). 


Sea,” Pacific,’ “Count of 


min. } 


songs). 


(sugar-making time in the 
Black’’ (with Duke 


School Movies to Educate the Public 


(Concluded from page 381) 


synchronization of the background music and the oral 
narration of film screening. 

Finally, six weeks after work had begun on our 
movie, “Dawn to Dusk’, it was ready for its premier 
showing. It was received enthusiastically by its first 
audience of over 1500 persons attending the mid-year 
this 
first showing, over 3500 people have seen the film 
over a period of 4 months. 


commencement exercises of our school Since 


The audience consisted of 
service organizations, church groups, and many other 
social organizations within our community. In_ th 
future thousands more will view our school movie. Our 
vocational counselor, Mr. Raymond Jarvis, projects the 
movie and presents the oral narration at all out of school 
showings. 

A very important use of such a aside from 
educating the public as to the functions of the school, 
is as an 
in the 


movie 


guidance for counsel 


Students 


aid in vocational 


junior high — schools. who plan 
to attend our high school, view “Dawn to Dusk” long 
before they leave their junior high school, and so re 
ceive a good idea of our school and what goes on here. 

Since “Dawn to Dusk” has been out in circulation 
telling our story, we have heard many favorable com 
ments concerning our school, coming from people who 
have never been within its walls. This is a definite 
proof to us that “Dawn to Dusk” as a movie of school 
life is educating or perhaps we should say informing 
the citizens of our community concerning one of its 
finest high schools, which they might easily have over 
looked or underestimated. 

Again, as in my opening statements, I repeat that 
many schools have splendid visual programs for use 
in the but the 


surface in this field of educating or informing the pub- 


classroom, few have even scratched 
lic. New courses, sports programs, vocational guidance, 
health programs etc. may be publicized by means of 
motion pictures. Through such a practice the citizens 
(taxpayers) come to realize the importance of visual 
aids in the school and will support your school when 
new equipment is desired for expanding your visual 
education program. 

Next time you wish to obtain public support for a 
new school idea or wish to show your community what 
your school is doing, make a movie. You 
exceedingly grateful for the splendid and efficient job 
it will perform for your carse in your community. 


will be 
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A NEW BeH Teaching Tool... 


RECORDED LECTURES! 


Sp aaemy LECTURES, INC., offers new, vital, 
unduplicated educational aids ondisc records. 
Here are the spoken words of today’s keenest 
thinkers as well as important dramatizations, plus 
unique supplementary materials for all age levels. 
These transcriptions allow full flexibility as to 
time of use, as well as correlation by previewing. 
They permit repetition, assure perfect sound re- 
production, and make permanent the voices of 
history. Distributed exclusively by Bell & Howell. 


B&H 
TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYER 


A two-speed disc rec- 
ord turntable with 
amplifier and speaker 
which may also be 
used with Filmo- 
sounds (substantially 
reducing cost of 
sound film projector if purchased subsequently ). Com- 
plete in two cases, with sapphire stylus pick-up. 





B&H FILMOSOUND 
“UTILITY” 


Presents both sound 
and silent 16mm. films 
with finest sound and 
picture quality. Easy to 
operate. Proved last- 
ingly dependable in 
schools throughout the 
nation. Price, $389.35. Other models, to meet any re- 
quirement. Send coupon for details. 





“FILM UTILIZATION DIGEST” 


In this guide, 1187 educational films are indexed, priced, 
rated for age levels, correlated to subject matter areas, 
and evaluated by teachers as to technical quality and 
subject coverage. Send the coupon for a free copy of this 
extremely helpful booklet. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 






SEND THE COUPON FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 





lg . 


a ee eo 
BELL & HOWELL CO. SX: 
1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, II. 
Please send details on: ( ) Transcriptions; ( ) Transcription Player; 
( ) Filmosounds. ( ) Also send copy of **Film Utilization Digest.’’ 
PMID n. << cccssocnmadsadvnndcenendabnlhetannne sana 
BREE. «ances cneientess s0cens dose e bdbeaneenatd senaene 
BT ee ee ee 
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PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


REQUENTLY educators are faced with the prob- 

lem of forming a camera club that may devote its 
time to film production and other activities. H. A. 
Henderson, lecturer in visual instruction, Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis, offers the following helpful sug- 
gestions for the formation and conducting of a camera 
club: 


The membership can well include students and patrons who 
cwn cameras and are interested. The club should be organized 
with well chosen officers. Members or committees should be 
selected to lead in discussions on such subjects as: 

1, Types of commercial cameras. (Catalogues may be ob- 
tained from any dealer.) 

2. How a camera is made. Make a pin-hole camera. Take 
a camera apart and learn the names. 

3. Have each member bring a sample of his work and explain 
the conditions under which he took the picture. Criticisms and 
suggestions would be in place here. 

4. Developing is not a difficult matter and in most any club 
there will be members who would take pride in explaining and 
cemonstrating the process. 

5. Various sizes, purposes, technical and trade names of 
lenses, light meters, photo-floods and other accessories. 

6. Mechanism, care and operation of the various projectors— 
stereopticon or glass slide, picturol or film slide, opaque or 
reflectoscope, silent motion pictures, and sound units in 
motion pictures (35mm, 16mm, 8mm). 

7. Light wattage, voltage, effects of light and shadows and 
distance of projection. 

8. Screens. 

9. Student Operation of Visual Instruction Equipment. (See 
article by H. W. Matstrom, June, 1941, EpucATIONAL SCREEN. ) 








No Eye or Ear Strain 


HOLMES gq $0"? PROJECTORS 


( 





The brilliancy of the Holmes film projection, its 
rock steady pictures and clarity of reproduction 
of speech and music, have created an enviable 
reputation for the Holmes machine. No indistinct 
pictures or distortion of sound ever mar the 
smoothness and excellence of its performance. 
Holmes portable units are convenient and com- 
pact...are easily set up anywhere, ready to run. 
Write for full details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1813 Orchard Street CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm projectors 
for over 25 years. 


HOLMES AMPLIFIERS 
AND SPEAKERS 





By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 





With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 
Goprrey ELtiott, Oakvale, West Virginia. 






















A course in “The Production of School Made Films” 
is being offered this year by the Hartley School of 
Film Making, 20 West 47th Street, New York City. 
The course, which promises to be of great value to 
educators, has been granted alertness credit by the New 
York State Department of Education. According to 
the school’s prospectus, “The course is designed to 
meet the demands of advanced students who have al- 
ready had essential technical training and also of stu- 
dents with less specific qualifications and amateurs 
who wish to increase their acquaintance of film tech- 
niques.” 

The classes will be conducted in the motion picture 
and sound recording studios of Hartley Productions, a 
company actively engaged in the production of non- 
theatrical motion pictures. Included in the course of 
study are the following: The motion picture camera 
and principles ; Film emulsions ; Exposure and exposure 
meters; Filters; Preparation of a script; Direction; 
Exterior filming; Lighting; Interior filming; Cutting 
and editing; Titling; Post recording; Cutting and 
matching sound track; Direct recording and re-record- 
ing; and Film showing. 

A A 

What films should be made in the schools? is a ques- 
tion that is asked by almost every school production 
group. At present, the Committee on Motion Pictures 
of the National Council of Teachers of English is 
asking high school English teachers what films they 
would like to have available in their classrooms. As the 
reports are being tabulated, a number of the suggested 
film topics seem to be worthwhile suggestions for 
school film makers as well as commercial producers. 
Do the English teachers in your school have any sug- 
gestions that might be useful for school film makers? 
If they do, a note to this editor would be appreciated. 


Film Reports 

California 

What is believed to be the first teaching film in the 
field of English grammar has been produced by the 
Westwood Junior-Senior High School. In 400 feet, 
the film deals with the “big primary grammatical rela- 
tions as recommended in a recent study,” Stuart 
Mitchell, principal, reports. “Subject-Verb-Object uses 
color in titles to symbolize meanings, and its reading 
speed and vocabulary difficulty level have been ad- 
justed for grade four. This allows a margin of com- 
prehension for difficult concepts, meaningful scenes, and 
organization, since the film is planned for use in grade 
six or higher, where this subject matter is customarily 
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The Perfect Screen for Every Educational Need! 





Glass beaded screen surface carries lifetime 
¢“arantee of whiteness. Will not harden or 
crack. Greater brilliance and definition. Always 
rigidly aligned .. . always completely in focus. 


Rapidly becoming first choice for assembly halls, classrooms, 
camps, and churches because of its quick portability and ease 
of operation. The famous “Hy-Flect’” beaded surface is un- 
surpassed in giving clean-cut brilliance and definition—a vital, 
life-like image, either in black and white or color. Audi- 
torium Model is particularly adapted for schools and 
organizations with a number of gathering places. The 
extra-rigid tripod, expressly designed for this screen, is 
extremely durable and rust-resistant. 


Complete Line of Sizes and Types 


@ Portable Tripod Screens in all sizes from 30x40 up 
to 70x94 inches. 

@ Gear Operated Portable Tripod Screens, 52x72 to 
70x94 inches. 

@ Wall Type Screens, 30x40 to 72x72 inches. 

@ Wall and Ceiling Screens, 6x8 to 12x12 feet. 


Write for illustrated folder—FREE. 


RADIANT ~MANUFACTURING CO. 
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AUDITORIUM model used by JU. S&S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, F.B.I., Army Air 
Corps, and many others. 


1140-6 W. Superior St. Chicago, Ill. 





presented. It also may be used for review, or as a 
supplementary teaching device on other grade levels, 
or for remedial work.” 
Iowa 

Iowa State College, Ames, has made three more 
films: Engineering at Iowa State (800 feet), Agricul- 
ture at Lowa State (800), and Home Economics (1200). 
The films are used for publicity purposes and were pro- 
duced by H. L. Kooser of the Visual Instruction Serv 
ice and his staff. 

Ames Senior High School, Ames, has a new film, 
Basketball as Played at Ames High School (300 feet). 
John Harms was the cameraman. 


Massachusetts 

Agawam High School, reports Allan M. Hadley, has 
made a film showing laboratory techniques in chemistry 
(800 feet). In production is a documentary film of 
contemporary life in Agawam, which is being made as 
a school project with all departments contributing 
(approx. 2500 feet). 
Michigan 

A film on traffic safety practices is near completion 
at Flint. 
schools is making the film, George Stracke, visual 
education chairman, states. 


A student committee representing two high 


Used as a substitute for a graduation speaker at the 
eighth grade commencement exercises was the film, 
Montpelier Elementary School, 600 feet of school ac- 
tivities. William S. Wagner, principal of the school, 
was the supervisor of the production. 


Ohio 

Of particular interest to welfare and institutional 
study groups is a film completed in July by William 
Hart and Roy Wenger of the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University. Titled Life at the 
Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, it shows 
the activities of a typical day at the home—cottage 
life, school life, work, and recreation. (500 feet) 

















THE 


BLUE LIST 


ot Schcted Films 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 


SILENT 16MM SOUND 


New 16 MM 
INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


For Classroom, Assembly 
And Recreational Use. 
FOR SALE & RENTAL 


Latin America Series 

Pan Americana—One reel, sound; 
study of products and means of 
communication. 

One reel each; silent and sound. This Spanish Speaking World—One 
Emphasis on technique. reel sound; introduction to the 
study of the Spanish language, its 
background and the peoples who 
speak it. 


Handicraft & Art Series 


‘*How-to-do-it’’ technical films. 


Manual Training Leather Work 





Marionettes Toys From Odds 
Bookbindin . End Aviation Mechanics Series 
ssf : - Aviation Engine—Dis-Assembly and 
Loom Weaving Simple Block Inspection. Brings engine ‘‘into 
Decorative Metal Printing the classroom.”’ Careful, unhurried 
Work cl Pott descriptions. Silent or Sound. Pro- 
or ay Pottery duced with cooperation of Missouri 


The Silk Screen Process 


Write for Free ‘'Blue List ES 2''—Selected Instructional Films, 
and names of nearest distributors of above. 


BRANDON FILMS 


Aviation Institute. 
















1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Tales Spun On Record 
N Schubert and Morart Live Again in 


“LIVES OF COMPOSERS” 


by IREENE WICKER 


Radio's famous ‘'Singing Lady'' turns to the 
electrical transcription, education's newest 
teaching tool, to bring inspirational childhood 
stories of great composers to the schoolrooms 
of today. 


The "Lives of Composers'’ are specially pre- 
pared to meet elementary classroom needs, 
checked for authenticity, evaluated and ap- 
proved by schools. Specific instructions for 
effective use and informational notes ac- 
company each transcription. Each program 
contains selections of the composer's music 
played by Milton Rettenberg. 


Two programs, "FRANZ SCHUBERT'' and 
“WOLFGANG MOZART", each playing un- 
interruptedly at 33-1/3 rpm for |5 minutes, on 
one double-faced I|6-inch non-breakable elec- 
trical transcription of broadcast quality. 















EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTION BY 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ,. 

















INCORPORATED 


PUBLISHERS 





AUDIBLE 








NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE—CHICAGO 
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Question Box on School Film Production 


What type of film should we use? 


(Continued from last month) 


In selecting black-and-white stock, the school has a choi 
between reversal film and negative stock. The negati 
positive process is patterned after the standard procedure 
of the 35 mm. field. There are several types of 16mm. negative 
stock available for amateurs who want to use this method. 

Advantages of the negative-positive process for the schools 
are: (1) at no increase in film cost, it permits the original 
to be preserved, and (2) it permits the printing of additional 
copies of the film at about half the cost of reversal dupes. 

For the average school production, however, the dis- 
advantages will weigh much heavier: (1) the negative is 
extremely difficult for the amateur to edit, and (2) it has a 
slight greater tendency toward graininess than does reversal 
films. 

Unless the school is fairly certain that a large number of 
copies will be made from the completed film, I recommend 
reversal stock. Ease in editing, aside fom any other consider- 
tion, may dictate the use of reversal stock. 

Every film stock has a rated speed, referred to here in 
terms of its Weston classification. The school production 
unit must beware of two things: (1) that it does not attempt 
the indoor use of a film too slow in emulsion speed, and (2) 
that it does not waste money by using a high speed film 
where high speed is not useful. 

Kodachrome and the ordinary types of orthochromatic 16mm 
films have daylight emulsion speeds ranging from 8 t o 16 
Weston. Such speeds suffice for outdoor use, except in sub- 
normal light. 

Panchromatic film is manufactured in three major day- 
light speed groups: 16-24, 32, and 100. Generally speaking, 
the speedier the film, the greater the cost. “Express” speed film 
(Weston 100) is desirable for indoor scenes. It is not, however, 
recommended for average outdoor use, since its extreme speed 
is only wasted outdoors in normal or near-normal light. 

One last caution in the selection of a film stock: School 
units will do well to steer clear of film that is advertised at 
cut-rate prices, and claiming to perform miracles in photog- 
raphy. Such film is often nothing more than positive stock 
spooled and sold under fancy names. Adhere to the use ot 
standard brands, at least until actual use and screen com 
ferison have demonstrated the performance of such filn 

2. All references caution us against mixing daylight and 
mazda when shooting Kodachrome. What shall we do about 
shooting interior scenes in color? 

Three mistakes are commonly made in shooting interio1 
scenes in Kodachrome: (1) using Kodachrome Regular in 
the presence of mazda light. (2) using Kodachrome B in the 
presence of daylight. Both of these actions distort color 
values out of all proportion. The third mistake is trying 
to do the filming at night with Kodachrome B and photo- 
floods. This action not only makes production difficult, but 
also gives black window areas which give an unreal sense to 
any classroom scene that is attempted to stage. 

The most logical solution is to shoot interior scenes in 
daytime, using Kodachrome Regular film, and depending 
upon the daylight-blue photofloods to build up the light 
values where needed. Such floods are sold by all manu- 
facturers of photographic lamps. 

3. What advice can you give us on shooting scenes involv- 
ing writing on blackboards? 

Amateurs shooting in the classroom for the first time are 
always surprised to learn that blackboard areas will pick 
tp hot spots from the lighting reflectors. If care is taken 
te see that chalkdust is washed from the pores of the black- 
board, some of this difficulty can be overcome, but in the 
main the problem demands extreme care in the placement 
of lighting units. Blackboard areas often can be as trouble- 
some as glass in reflecting hot spots. 

The greatest difficulty in filming writing on the blackboard 
is to determine the correct exposure. White chalk on a 
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A new addition to our Library since our catalogue was printed. 


The sont of Monte Cristo 


Robert presentatior 
classic hen ne of the great pictures 


Send for our new 44-page ‘oaliidinaes ti fe s FREE! 
Manse Film Library 16mm 


1521 DANA AVENUE CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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blackboard represents only black and white—no intermediat« 
tones—a condition for which ordinary exposure meters were 
rot designed. Any meter reading taken directly from the 


a" ' 
Ve 


biackboard results in a grey blackboard surface with « 
exposed writing. 

One recommended solution is to take the meter reading 
from a 12-inch square of neutral grey cardboard which 
held against the blackboard. Another trick is to use an old 
copying technique: take the meter reading from a_ sheet 
of white typewriter paper held at the desired point, divide 
the meter reading by eight, and use this latter figure as the 
light reading in determining the exposure setting. 

4. Why is an exposure meter necessary, when lamp manu- 
facturers issue tables of exposures for their photoflood lamps? 

Such tables require the accurate placement of lighting 
units according to data given in the tables—a difficult feat 
in filming fairly large areas and groups. Tables of exposures 
for photoflood lamps are compiled under the assumption 
that the lamp is new and in perfect condition. They do not 
(can not) take into consideration the fact that photofloods 
diminish rapidly in efficiency. Thus, a table that may give 
correct exposure during the first hour of the lamp’s life, 
will cause serious underexposure if followed during the 
third or fourth hour of lamp life. Unfortunately, there is no 
accurate and simple basis for interpolating the table for 
decrease in lamp life. Consequently, the school crew is 
advised to secure and use a reliable photo-electric meter fo 
calculating exposure under artificial light. 


5. Are there any reference books especially written for 
school movie makers? 

Yes, indeed! Three excellent publications which meet this 
furpose have been reviewed in the columns of the ScREEN 
within the past few months: 

(a) Maxkinc ScuHoot Movies, by William G. Hart and 
Roy Wenger. Published by the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 56 pp. $0.50 

(b) Stup—ENts MAKE Motion Pictures, by Floyde E 
Brooker and Eugene H. Herrington. Published by the Ameri 
car Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 142 pp. $1.00. 

(c) Propuctnc ScHoot Movies, by Eleanor Child and 
Hardy Finch. Published by the National Council of Teachers 
of English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago. 150 pp. $1.50. 

G. E 


Fifth School Broadcast Conference 

December 3-5 are the dates set for the fifth annual 
meeting of the School Broadcast Conference in Chi- 
cago at the Congress Hotel. These conferences have 
grown from year to year as more teachers are realizing 
the part radio can play in education. 

A Teachers Panel on “How We Use Radio” will 
start the proceedings Wednesday morning. Classroom 
demonstrations on the utilization of the radio programs, 
and discussions by work study groups, will be features 
of the program. 

Awards and citations for outstanding examples of 
the use of radio programs will be given again this year. 
This second annual classroom-use-of-radio contest 
closed November 1. The winning 1940 entries have 
been published under the title, Utilization Procedures 
as Reported by the Classroom Teacher. This booklet 
may be obtained for 50c from the School Broadcast 
Conference office at 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

















Musicals! 


Dramas! 


LATEST FEATURES 


in 16 mm. Sound 
HIGHLY RATED BY FILM CRITICS 


Comedies! 
































Let George Do It 


Rollicking comedy cen‘ering about the activities of 
an amateur spy and in'erspersed with suspense-filled 
adventures, including the single-handed capture of 
a U-Boat. Features George Formby, Romney Brent, 
Phyllis Calvert. 7 reels. 


* 
Torpedoed 


Timeliest picture of the year. Authentic pictures 
of the British fleet in action, in addition to a stir- 
ring love story crowded with action. With H. B. 
Warner, Richard Cromwell, Robert Douglas, Noah 
Beery, Hazel Terry. 7 reels. 


* 
It's In the Air 


Fast, hilarious farce about the R.A.F. Includes sev- 
eral tuneful songs. Features George Formby, sup- 
ported by Polly Ward and Garry Marsh. 7 reels. 


* 


Among Human Wolves 


Thrilling espionage drama about the control of an 
important war invention. Features Basil Rathford and 
Sylvia St. Claire. 6 reels. 


* 
Silent Battle 


Exciting drama of political intrigue with action tak- 
ing place on Simplon-Orient express. With Rex Har- 
rison, Valerie Hobson, John Loder. 7 reels. 


* 


Suicide Legion 


Light music blends with tense drama in this story of 
a flyer who loses his wife and fortune through the 
activities of his wife's brother, a spy. Features Tullio 
Carminati, Lilli Palmer. 6 reels. 


* 


Pirate of the Seven Seas 


Adventures of a pearl smuggler on the China Seas. 
With John Lodge and Judy Kelly. 6 reels. 


* 


Sensation 
Mystery with a newspaper gossip columnist as the 
successful amateur detective. Features John Lodge 
and Diana Churchill. 6 reels. 


* 


Inquest 


Mystery thriller with surprise ending. 
Features Elizabeth Allen. 7 reels. 


* 


Law and Disorder 

















Comedy drama in which young lawyer poses as 
German spy to obtain vital secret information. With 
Barry Barnes, Diana Churchill. 7 reels. 








Send for Catalog listing 2200 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects, for rental and sale. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN INC. 


35 W. 45th St. Dept. E-11 New York 
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NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


Power and the Land (U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
3 reels, 16mm sound, “free.” Apply to producer for nearest 
source of prints. Produced in 1940 by Joris Ivens for the 
Rural Electrification Administration. Narrative written and 
spoken by Stephen Vincent Benet. 35mm distribution through 
RKO Radio Pictures. 

This new documentary film shows the case of one farm 
family as a forceful example of the need for electricity on 
the farm, and how the need is being met by the program of 
the Rural Electrification Administration. Bill Parkinson’s 
farm at St. Clairsville, Ohio, is the scene of the picture. In 
the first part, the camera follows the farmer and his family 
throughout their day of work, beginning with the milking of 
the cows before dawn and ending with work in the evening. 
Scenes and narration combine to show how badly the farmer 
and his wife need electricity to furnish light, power for run- 
ning water, heat for cooking, and power for assistance with 
various other farm and household chores. Bill Parkinson 
and his neighbors hold a meeting to discuss need for elec- 
tricity, and they form a cooperative to distribute electricity 
in their vicinity. In the last part of the film the scene re- 
turns to the Parkinson farm as its electrification is com- 
pleted. Again the camera follows the family through their 
day, showing the many ways in which electricity makes their 
lives better and easier. Electric lighting, an electric pump 
for running water, an electric stove, a washing machine, 
radio, and various other farm helps powered by a portable 
motor are shown. The film closes with emphasis upon the 


increased benefits in human living on the farm which result 
from electrification. 
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Conducted by DON WHITE 


In Charge of Audio-Visual Extension Service 
Division of General Extension, 
University System of Georgia, Atlanta 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike, 
The comments and criticisms of both are cordially 
invited. 

Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write Don White at 223 Walton 
Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia, giving details as to 
length, content, basis of availability, and prices of 
the films. They will be informed of the first open date 
when the Teacher Committee will review the films. 
The only cost to producers for the service is the cost of 
transporting the prints to and from Atlanta, WHICH 
MUST BE BORNE BY THE PRODUCERS. 











documentation of the 
A genuine 


COMMITTEE OPINION: An excellent 
need for farm electrification and modernization. 
note of simplicity in photography and narration contributes 
much to the effectiveness of the presentation. It is an ex- 
cellent film for use in agriculture and social science classes, 
as well as for general showings. The film is technically and 
artistically excellent in every way. 


minutes, 
nar- 


in the Air (Curtis-Wright) 22 
Produced by Audio Productions ; 


America First 
l6mm sound, “free.” 
rated by Lowell Thomas. 

Produced in popular vein, this film gives an overview of 
the important processes in the manufacture of Curtiss elec- 
trically-controlled propellers for aircraft. The film begins 
with scenes of the dedication of the company’s new propeller 
plant at Caldwell, New Jersey. It is explained that the old 
standard-pitch propellers have been replaced by 
matic variable-pitch propellers. New features 
the Curtiss propellers, such as full-feather and reverse pitch, 
are mentioned. The narrator emphasizes that infinite care 
and entire reliability must be exercisd to insure compliance 
with the rigid standards and allowed in 
propeller manufacture. Subtitles divide the remaining parts 
of the film into sequences explaining the production of the 
three important components of the finished propeller. First, 
the hubs are shown; each begins as a 375-pound forging and 
is carefully machined down to a final weight of 56 pounds. 
Next, the assembly of the electric power unit, including the 
power gear, speed reducing gears, and the electric motor and 
switches, is shown in detail. 
how the blades are made, including a brief explanation of 
the manufacture of solid dural blades and an extended 
explanation of the manufacture of hollow-steel blades. The 
importance of exact balance is emphasized throughout all 
these Then the final assembly of the complete 
propellers is shown, and their packing for shipment. The 
closing sequence of the film is subtitled “Propellers in Ac- 
tion.” It shows various makes and models of planes which 
depend upon Curtiss electric propellers for the utilization of 
the power produced in their engines. 

ComMMITTEE Optnion: A good film for classes at the junior 
high through adult levels in machine shop work, for ground- 
school classes in flight training groups, and for general show- 
ings. The film presents an overview rather than a detailed 
analysis of the manufacturing and 
Photography and sound are good. 


new auto- 


available on 


close tolerances 


The following sequence shows 


processes. 


assembly processes. 


(Continued on page 404) 
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THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


ANNOUNCES 


Mi OM ON Pl On U/ RES that help 70 reach 


MACHINE SHOP WOK sd 


THESE 7 FiLMs 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE: 


5 ON THE ENGINE LATHE 
1. Rough Turning between Centers 
2. Turning Work of 2 Diameters 


3. Cutting a Taper With the Com- 
pound Rest end With the Taper 
Attachment 


4. Drilling, Boring and Reaming 7 


Work Held in Chuck 


5. Cutting an External National 
Fine Thread 


5 ON THE MILLING MACHINE 
A. The Milling Machine 
1. Cutting Keyways 


2. Straddie and Surface Milling to 
Close Tolerances 


3. Straddie Milling 


4. Plain indexing and Cutting a 
Spur Gear 


3 ON THE VERTICAL BORING MILL 
1. Rough Facing, Turning and Drill- 
ing on a Vertical Turret Lathe 


2. Rough Facing and Boring and 
Turning a Shoulder on a Vertica! 
Turret Lathe 


3. Facing, Turning, Boring, Groov- 
ing, Chamfering on a Vertical 
Turret Lathe Using 2 Heads 


5 ON PRECISION MEASURING 


1. The Steel Scale 
2. The Micrometer 
3. Fixed Gages 

4. Vernier Scale 


5. Height Gages and Standard 
indicators 





THESE 32 TITLES 
WILL BE RELEASED SOON: 


3 On the Shaper 2 On the Lathe 

2 On the Radial Drill 1 On the Sensitive 

5 On Bench Work 

5 On Bench Work and 2: On the Vertical Drill 
Centering 10 On SHIPBUILDING 


2 On Action of Single-Point Cutting Tools 











The Whole Country has hoped for some method by which the 
training of defense workers might be hastened. Workers them- 
selves have been anxious to acquire specialized skills. Now here is a pow- 
erful aid—in motion pictures that help to teach machine shop work! 


Produced for U. S. Government — These films were made 
under the direction of the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. Primarily designed to aid and expand the nation’s defense 
effort, these important teaching tools are also a substantial contribution 
to visual education. 


a, 





=* Accurate... Authentic— The pictures are accurate...authen- 
nape “tic. They conform to the best methods in machine shop practice. 
They were supervised by old line experts. Leading American industries 
cooperated in their making. Those who have seen them call them one of 
the greatest contributions ever made to American visual education. 
sa. 
\ gail Low Gost— These instructional films are being sold at the 
<=" \owest possible cost to give them the widest possible use. Your 
cost is less than $9.00 per reel! All subjects are available in 16mm Sound 
On Film. Eighteen titles are now ready. Every training school, every fac- 
tory, every plant maintaining machine shop activities needs these great 
teaching aids! 


FREE CATALOGUE! Send today for free catalogue describing 
each film listed at the left. We will gladly put you on our mailing 


list for information about future releases. Address all inquiries to: 


CASTLE FILMS 





Seuaae® 
Distributors for 
THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


we as SS _e& Re eke eae a aR OR RR EE BR RRB BeBe esasg#»&@&*g 
. : Address 
Castle Films: RCA Bidg. Field Bldg. Russ Bldg. 
, . nearest 
New York Chicago San Francisco : 
office 


Please send immediately FREE catalogue describing THE UNITED 
STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION’S “Teaching Tools for Defense Workers.” 


Name 





Address 








City ee ee 
zg 
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BRING THE GREAT MUSEUMS 
INTO YOUR SCHOOL 


by the Sound Slidefilm Process. Kodachrome repro- 
auctions of Masterpiece Paintings, synchronized with 
commentary by electrical transcription. Kodachromes 
and commentary by 


DR. DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 


Official Extension Lecturer, The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. America’s most eminent lecturer on the fine arts. 

This is the latest and most advanced aid to the 
teaching of art, and to art appreciation. 

Forty paintings in each program. Running time 
forty minutes. Can be run in four ten-minute sections. 
Cost is much less than having Dr. Watson for a 
personal appearance. 


SOUND SLIDEFILM EQUIPMENT 


We manufacture the most complete line of Sound 
Slidefilm Equipment on the market. Ideally adapted to 
schoo! use. Several models with dual speed. Several 
with public address facilities. Can be supplied with or 
without projectors. 


Write for full details today. 


0. J. MeClure Talking Pictures 


1117 West Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 











"Call of the Wilderness" 


Wild life story of U. S. National Parks. 
lémm S.O.F. 
Write Dept. ES for free catalog 
sound or silent films. 


EWIS Zim SERVICE 


216 E. First St. — Wichita, Kansas 








Outstanding Projector SALE! $595 Victor 24B, only $295! Ampro $457 
model $329! Mogull-Duplex was $455, now $365! DeVry $450 at $295! 
Bell & Howell $495 at $339! $600 model, $425! TWIN $1094.50, outfit 
complete, only $747.50! FILMOARC $956! All units like new, fully guar- 
anteed. List Free. Small down payments; small monthly installments. 
Trades accepted. Schools, Orgs., othurs, buy on budget. Save 25% on 


Film Rentals! MOG ULL’S 


61 W. 48th St. “at Radio City New York, N. Y. 


BARGAINS IN S.O.F. 








FILMS FOR SPORTS 


write for free catal 


BAILEY FILM SERVICE 


1651 Cosmo St. Hollywood, Calif. 


Educational Fibma of Wterscé 








SOUND AND SILENT CLASSROOM FILMS 








SLIDES General Science, 11 rolls, $20.00 
35 mm Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12.00 

* Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14.00 
F EL M Fundamentals of Biology, 6rolls, $13.50 


Write for catalog and sample strips of typical frames. 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 52. Suffern, New York 














NEW -16mm Color Film of Wild Bird Life 


SERIES NO. 1... ROBIN, BLUEBIRD, WOOD-THRUSH 
SERIES NO. 2... TITMOUSE, CHICKADEE, NUTHATCH 


Ideal for your visual education program. Clear, large titles. Masterful 
new technique. Mr. Geo. B. Thorp, Audubon Society, says, “High 
level of photographic artistry makes these pictures @ pure delight.” 


Write for descriptive folder and special school price . 


538 Glen Arden Driv 
HEIDENKAMP NATURE PICTURES pirissurcn. Penna 


“KNOW 
YOUR 
BIRDS” 






























16 MM RELIGIOUS FILMS 


Don Bosco Ambassadors of Christ 
10 reels 4 reels 

Miracle of Faith(tourdes) Glory of Faith (Little Fiower) 
8 reels 8 reels 


Rental or Sale 
FRENCH FILM EXCHANGE, 1775 Broadway, New York,N.Y. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


USE RADIO MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V, New York City 


Rapi0 MAT 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN 


MESSAGES 
5O RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 


@ Navid Mai 














(Continued from page 402) 

Home Nursing (Erpi) 11 minutes, 16mm sound. Sale price 
$50.00. Teacher's guide to be furnished. Apply to producer 
for rental sources. 

This film exemplifies correct procedures in home nursing. 
Ruth Edwards, who is ill of pneumonia, is under the care of 
her sister, June. The doctor calls in a public health nurse 
who teaches June the correct methods in home nursing. 
These are pointed out by the narrator as June cares for her 
sister. First, methods of making the bed are shown, includ- 
ing how to substitute blankets without exposing the critically 
ill patient to chill. Next she demonstrates how to turn the 
patient from side to side, and other ways of increasing the 
patient’s comfort. Two weeks elapse; Ruth has passed the 
crisis, and is recovering. But the work of the home nurse in 
helping speed convalescence is still important. June shows 
the morning care of the patient: brushing the teeth, washing 
the face and arms, and then a sponge bath and alcohol rub. 
Then June shows the ways in which she helps the doctor, by 
taking and recording the patient's temperature, pulse rate, 
and respiration rate, giving medicine exactly on schedule, 
and keeping accurate records of the patient’s progress. Other 
points, such as attractive arrangement of foods and keeping 
the patient occupied, are shown. Finally, June aids her sister 
as she sits up for the first time in many weeks. In closing 
the narrator states that, thanks to good care, Ruth Edwards 
is well on the road to recovery. 

CoMMITTEE OPINION: A good film for use in home eco- 
nomics, public health, and hygiene classes, and for showings 
to adult womens’ groups, to teach the correct techniques in 
home nursing. Suitable for use at the junior high through 
the adult levels. Photography and sound are good. 


A Way in the Wilderness (Teaching Film Custodians) 
11 minutes, 16mm sound. Apply to distributor for lease price 
and rental sources. Produced in 1940 by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer: “Passing Parade” series. 

This is a dramatized story of the discovery of a cure for 
diabetes. As the film begins, the narrator speaks of the 
romantic South of tradition, contrasting it to another South 
that of the poor whites and Negroes, where a murdering 
prowler is rampant in the form of the disease pellagra. Dr. 
Joseph Goldberger of the U. S. Public Health Service comes 
to a backwoods region in the South to stalk the killer. He 
goes to a county orphanage where all but three children have 
pellagra. The first light on his problem comes when Ke 
discovers these three children stealing milk, and forms a 
theory that the disease is a result of malnourishment. But 
when he announces his discovery before a medical meeting, 
he is laughed out of the room. He begins another experi- 
ment, using some of the inmates in Rankin Prison. He places 
a small group of the men on a typical Southern backwoods 
diet of “cornpone, sowbelly and molasses.” Weeks go by, but 
no sign of the disease appears. Southern newspapers begin 
to stir up public sentiment against him, charging that the 
convicts are heing mistreated. Finally a telegram comes 
ordering that the experiment be stopped. Dr. Goldberger, 
despondent, makes one last examination of the men—and 
discovers that the disease has appeared! But there is yet 
much opposition. As a final test, Dr. Goldberger and his 
wife volunteer to have the blood of a pellagra victim inocu- 
lated into their veins, and when the disease fails to attack 
them, his theory is proven. So on May 7, 1916, the job was 
done. A test area revealed that the disease could be stamped 
out over a large section of the country by making proper 
foods available to all the people. A concluding sequence in 
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the film shows how the depression following 1929 brought 
renewed inroads of pellagra, and emphasizes that only when 
130 million Americans can find a way to provide correct 
diet for all will Dr. Goldberger’s “Way in the Wilderness’ 
be completed. 


COMMITTEE OPINION: An excellent film to teach the facts 
of the discovery of the cure for diabetes, and to show resist 
ance to progress. Suitable for use in public health and hy 
giene classes, as well as for the social studies. Like others 
in this series, the film is well dramatized and is technical 
excellent in every way. 

Addresses of Producers and Distributors: 

Curtis-Wright Corporation, Department of Public Rela 
tions, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. \ For nearest 
source of prints for school use write the Association of 
School Film Libraries, Room 819, No. 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 

Erpi Classroom Films, 35-11 Thirty-Fifth Avenue, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 43rd Street, New York, 
x. &. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Extension Service, Di 
vision of Motion Pictures, Washington, D. C. Write for name 
of depository nearest you. 


A Study Travel Workshop Course 


(Concluded from page 386) 


scenic views. One half day was spent here. Erie was 
the next stop. Here two nights and one day were 
spent in study and recreation. The last lap of the tout 
was from Erie to Indiana via Pymatuning Reservoir. 
Approximately 1,200 miles were covered in the nine 
day tour. 
places, unsurpassed scenic beauty, as well as numerous 


Excellent highways, pleasant stopping-oft 


outstanding educational features made the trip well 
worth while and enjoyable for everyone. The slogan of 
the tour was KNow PENNSYLVANIA. 

Prior to the trip the students each selected “topics 
for investigation” to be carried through the course 
Verification, amplification and enrichment came witl 
the study during the tour. The culmination of the 
work was the preparation of an analytical written 
report prepared during the workshop period following 
the trip. These reports from the various members of 
the classes were mimeographed and bound into a sub 
stantial volume, following a predetermined, uniform 
pattern, properly annotated, and documented.  Eacl 
member of the class received copies of the completed 
volume, and several copies were placed in each of three 
libraries : 
ment Library 

A two-reel Kodachrome motion picture story of the 


Main College Library, Geography Depart 
, and History Department Library. 

trip was made to be used in the college courses, and 
by persons who were on the trip, in their schools. A 
total of several hundred still pictures and snapshots 
were made, since most of the members had cameras of 
one sort or another. A number of duplicate sets of 
prints were made, and several “travel booklets” 
were compiled. It is planned to make lantern slides 
of a great number of the best and most significant pic- 
tures secured. These pictorial records, still and mo 
tion, together with the mimeographed reports give quite 
a complete “documentation” of this experimental study- 
travel-workshop plan for conducting the combined 
History-Geography course. 








Whether you seek 
EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT 
you will find that 
the VISUAL way is the BEST way! 


| NCREASE your knowledge of world affairs 
and home affairs; enjoy the thrills of your favorite 
sport in season and out of season; "See America” 
and travel to the four corners of the world; ... or 
see Hollywood's greatest stars in their greatest 
pictures, just as they are shown on the screens of 


America's theatres! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical, and comedy successes of the year, pro- 
nounced by the leading motion picture critics as 


**Pictures You Must Not Miss!’’ 


Three Convulsing Comedies 
Starring Abbott & Costello! 


Comedies that you can see over 
and over again. Critics and pub- 
lic were unanimous in their 
praise of 


“BUCK PRIVATES” 
A comedy of army rookies with 
Abbott & Costello and the 
Andrews Sisters. 


“IN THE NAVY” 
Abbott and Costello and Dick 
Powell and the Andrews Sisters. 


“HOLD THAT GHOST” 
Abbott and Costello, The An- 
drews Sisters and Ted Lewis and 
his band 





Universal's Non-Theatrical Department for full information 
about these full length feature attractions as well as the most 
complete catalog of short-subject comedies, musicals, travel- 
ogues and animated cartoons ever assembled! 


Write Immediately to 
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CHARLES BOYER 
and MARGARET SULLAVAN in 


“BACK STREET” 
Fannie Hurst's greatest novel 
brought to life on the screen. 


DEANNA DURBN in 
“NICE GIRL?” 


Franchot Tone and Walter Bren- 
nan in Miss Durbin's finest pict- 


“MODEL WIFE” 
Another rollicking comedy, star- 
ring Joan Blondell and Dick 
Powell 
“The Lady from Cheyenne” 
A great picture, produced by 
Frank Lioyd, starring lovely 
Loretta Young. 











WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE No. 17 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center 


CIRCLE 7-7100 


New York, N. Y. 
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The Educational Screen 


News Highlights of 1941 
in Castle Film 


LASS sessions in which students are asked to designate 

their individual selections of the ten to twelve most out- 
standing world news events in the course of 1941 are proving 
worthwhile innovations in a growing number of educational 
institutions. Generally a chronology of momentous occur- 
rences, such as is available from local newspapers or weekly 
magazines, is provided. Other instructors, however, prefer 
to call upon the memories and observation of the students 
themselves. 

Listings by students are greatly varied. After duplica- 
tions, such as the historic meeting of President Roosevelt 
and Premier Churchill, are eliminated, there remains a 
wealth of discussion material as to the relative importance 
of other events, each weighed against the others. Arguments 
are directed away from the less important merit of the 
events as strictly news and more in the direction of their 
effect upon the world at large and future economic, moral 
and cultural existence. 

When agreement finally comes by vote of the class as 
to the ten to twelve most far-reaching chapters of world 
history in 1941, instructors can then compare the decision 
of the class with that of editors of the motion picture, News 
Parade of the Year—1941, produced by Castle Films for 
showings on l6mm. and 8mm. projectors. One reel in 
length, this momentous movie compresses into that space 
limitation those world events that impress the editorial staff 
as outstanding, contents being at all times dependent upon 
whether or not certain vital episodes occurred when and 
where motion picture cameramen were present for report- 
ing them just as they happened. 

3ecause of the tremendous nature of world news in a 
year when each day produced globe-rocking changes, the 
1941 edition of Castle’s annual News Parade of the Year is 
correspondingly important as an accurate, lasting aid for 
vitalizing the teaching of current history today and in the 
years to come. It shows Russians resisting Nazi invasion 
on land and sea. British forces are shown taking Syria 
and Iraq, and American troops are seen in Iceland and 
Newfoundland. The blasting of huge stores of supplies in 
Spitzbergen by Canadian troops and of other supplies on 
the Norwegian coast to prevent their use by Germany make 
stirring scenes. There is great poignancy in scenes that 
reveal the plight of the French people under the rule of 
Vichy. Far Eastern episodes focus attention upon the 
Pacific. The historic ocean conference between President 
Roosevelt and Premier Churchill is shown. There are shots 
of various Balkan campaigns, and Italian vessels are seen 
sinking in the Mediterranean, the victims of British gun- 
fire. The epic destruction of the German battleship “Bis- 
marck” is depicted. In spite of strike actions, which are 
shown, America’s vast defense program is seen gaining great 
momentum, and other last-minute world news contributes 
to a movie that literally records history at the moment it 
was made. 

Whether used in connection with the quiz outlined above 
or solely as a supplementary means for teaching current 
events, this Castle film is of unquestionable value, and its 
merit will increase with the passing of time for the teaching 
of youth years from the present. 


At left—Shots from News Parade of the Year—1i941 


1. Divine service aboard British battleship H.M.S. Prince 
of Wales in course of ocean conference between 
President Roosevelt and Premier Churchill. 


2. One of America’s new dreadnaughts, the U.S.S. North 
Carolina, testing her guns. 


3. German prisoners of war getting rations of bread 
from their Russian captors. 


4. Heavy Russian tank flaming from a direct hit. 
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Over 6,000 


Use RCA Motion Picture 
Sound Equipment 


Offering you 16 superior features, 

this great projector provides finer, 

clearer sound... more even light 

distribution on screen... greater 

operating simplicity—yet is priced 
with the lowest! 


Take a tip from the Broadways 
of America! Give your pictures 
the “big time’’ projection they 
deserve, with the RCA 16 mm. 
sound film projector. It’s made 
by the makers of equipment used 
in over 6,000 theatres—theatres 
that demand quality! 

You'll find that RCA engi- 
neering has produced a 16 mm. 
projector that gives new life to 





both pictures and sound. Light 





on screen is much more evenly 
*- 

<BOYD THEATRE on Philadelphia's‘ Broad- 

way’ has RCA Motion Picture Sound Equip- 


ment. Over 6,000 theatres on other Broadways 





7 = ] 3 
of America are similarly equipped to provide 
their audiences with the jinest performances 

D ° 

¢ 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE FOR jonal Depi. RCA Mfg. 





Quality-Conscious Theatres 


— i a — oe oe ee ewe ae ee aw es 





Go., tan, Gamaten, 0.1. © 5 Seowien at tle Oonparatien of Remain, 
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The same “BIG TIME” quality is yours 


with 


RCA 16 mm. SOUND FILM PROJECTOR 





distributed—due to oversize 
lens system used. And the sound 
is full and clear no matter what 
volume you wish to use. 
Operation too, has been RCA 
engineered. Simplicity is the 
watchword. Threading is child’s 
play with threading linecastright 
on the projection block. All size 
reels are quickly rewound by mo- 
tor. Cleaning and adjusting are 
both extremely simple. 
Yes—from its handsome, com- 
pact carrying cases to its tiniest 
integral part, the RCA 16 mm. 
sound film projector is just what 
you need to make every lesson 
live! And best of all—it’s priced 
with the lowest. 


For better sound film projector 
performance—vuse RCA Tubes 
Trademark ‘“‘RCA Victor’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
In Canada: RCA Victor Company, Ltd., Montreal. 





Educational Dept. (E-11) 

RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
Please send me complete information re- 

garding RCA16 mm. Sound Film Projector. 
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Curtent <Film SVeurs 


@ Expt Crassroom Fits Inc., 35-11 
35th Avenue, Long Island City, New 
York, announce their new Historical Film 
Series, which is divided into two types 
of subjects. 

The first type will show mainly by 
means of animation certain major his- 
torical developments since 1492. This 
type will include: Exploration and Dis- 
covery from 1492 to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century ; Colonial Ex pan- 
sion from 1500 to 1763; The Westward 
Movement in the United States since 
1790; The Revolutionary Period in the 
Americas from 1763 to 1825; and Jmmi- 
gration in the United States since 1790. 

These film subjects, presented by ani- 
mation, will provide a clear understand- 
ing and appreciation of 
the flow of history 
through long periods of 
time and over vast geo- 
graphical areas. Special 
research in animation, 
during the past two 
years, has resulted in the 
development of tech- 
niques which have proved 
to be highly effective in 
presenting the dynamic 
aspects of historical de- 
velopment. One major 
purpose of these films is 
to provide a “birdseye” 
view of history. The in- 
telligent use of these 
films should give the stu- 
dent a pattern of refer- 
ence points upon which 
to place in proper per- 
spective his intensive specialized reading 
in history. It is hoped, furthermore, that 
these films will provide learners with 
information which will enable them to 
grasp the significance of historical trends 
in their relation to modern developments. 

The second type will provide a series 
of pictures of definite localities showing 
characteristics of peoples who lived in 
specific times and places during the on- 
ward march of our national history. They 





@ Tue Manse Liprsry, 1521 Dana 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, has added to 
its library of 16mm sound films: 


The Count of Monte Cristo, the United 
Artists feature release, starring Robert 
Donat. 


@ Sixteen MM Pictures, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York City, is offering 
a 16mm sound version of Dickens’ classic, 
“A Christmas Carol,” under the title: 


Scrooge, which was originally re- 
leased in 35mm by a major producing 
organization. The film has been highly 
commended by critics for its fine acting 
and adherence to the spirit of the famous 
story. It is reported as being an hour in 
length, and is available for rental from 
leading film libraries in the country. 
Write to Sixteen MM Pictures for name 
of nearest source. 


will serve as companion subjects to the 
animated films, and are intended to pro- 
vide microscopic insights into important 
details of the environment, manners and 
customs of people who lived and worked 
during significant periods of our cultural 
growth. Such film subjects include: 
Early Settlers of New England (1606- 
1609) ; Colonial Children (1650-1700) ; 
A Planter of Colonial Virginia (1740- 
1765) ; Kentucky Pioneers (about 1800) ; 
Flatboat Pioneers (1779-1811) ; Old New 
Orleans (about 1830); and Pioneers of 
the Plains (1865-1885). Three additional 
subjects planned for later releases are: 
Early Dutch Settlers, Spanish Settlers 
of the Southwest, and Pioneers of the 
Southwest. 





A scene from “Kentucky Pioneers.” 


The study of these films will reinforce 
and make real the concepts that living 
on earth has been and is a highly dy- 
namic and ever-changing experience, and 
that the relationship of man with his 
environment has been a potent factor in 
the shaping of historical development. 
With such understandings and apprecia- 
tions, students should be better equipped 
to participate fundamentally in the so- 
lution of problems facing the citizen of 
today. 


@ Mocutt’s, 68 West 48th St.. New 
York City, have brought out the No- 
vember supplement to their sound film 
rental catalog, consisting of 659 titles. 
Included are films on Sports, Travel, 
Religion and News, as well as Educa- 
tional and Entertainment subjects. The 
Educational section has a wide selection 
of films listed under Teaching Technique, 
Child Psychology, Vocational, Industrial, 
Animal and Plant Life, Biology, Physics 
and Serious Music. There is a timely 
listing of patriotic and historical sub- 
jects, Navy pictures, and a series on the 
present war. 


Among the theatrical features are: 
Zappatore (Tiller of the Soil), much of 
which was filmed at the University of 
Naples; Laughter Through Tears, made 
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in Russia from stories of Jewish folk- 
lore; Wild Innocence, depicting the bush 
country of Australia; Spy of Napoleon, 
a story of the Franco-Prussian War; 
Othello, a full-length presentation of 
Verdi’s opera filmed in Italy. 

Mogull’s has launched a program of 
expansion with a policy of releasing ad- 
ditional supplements every 90 days. This 
newest supplement may be had without 
charge. 


@ Bartey Firm Service, 1651 Cosmo 
St., Hollywood, California, offers two 
novel new music films in 16mm. sound: 

Londonderry Air (Danny Boy), 
Grainger’s composition played by Eugene 
Ormandy and the Minneapolis Orchestra. 

In a Monastery Garden, a recording 
of Ketelbey’s work, played by Lew White 
on the organ, with an accompanying harp 
and chorus. 

Appropriate pictorial backgrounds on 
both films serve to intensify the effect 
of the music, or the films may be pro- 
jected with sound only, letting the class 
tell what pictures the music suggests. 
If desired, the films may be purchased 
in silent form so that the music teacher 
can use records of her own selection 


@ Wa rer O. Gutioun, Inc.. 35 W 
45th St., New York City, has released 
several new features, including: 

Let George Do It 
ing amateur spy’s adventures, and his 
single-handed capture of a U-Boat. 


a comedy depict- 


It’s in the Air—musical farce cente1 
ing around R.A.F. 

Silent Battle—drama of 
starring Rex Harrison. 


intrigue, 


Torpedoed—presenting authoritative 
pictures of the British fleet in action. 
Among Human Wolves; Law and 
Disorder 
Suicide Legion 
pionage, with music, featuring 
Carminati. 


espionage dramas. 
another story of es- 


Tullio 


Inquest; Sensation—mystery thrillers. 

Land of the Cree—a documentary 
film on the life of an Indian tribe in Can 
ada—is another addition to the Gutlohn 
library. 


@ Caste Firms, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, has received a 
contract from the Office of Education for 
the printing, distribution and promotion 
of fifty 16mm educational and vocational 
films produced by the Government. Castle 
was awarded the job because it made the 
lowest bid for the work stipulated in thie 
contract bidding Eighteen 
of the fifty films are being released now, 
and the others will follow soon. 


provisions. 


@ MIcHIGAN 
SERVATION, Lansing, has finished a new 
one-reel film in natural color and 16mm. 
sound, available for the cost of trans 
portation through the Division of Edu- 
cation, entitled: 


DEPARTMENT OF CON 


Timber Harvest—a picture of life 
and work in Michigan’s early lumber 
camps. Other releases to follow will be 
on Michigan’s waterfowl, scenic beau- 


(Concluded on page 410) 
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“VITAMIN D” 


Desicnep for use in junior and senior 
high-school courses, this new Eastman Class- 
room Film does for the antirachitic vitamin 
D what last year’s highly successful Eastman 
film did for the antineuritic vitamin B,. 
Clearly and comprehensively it deals with 
the natural and artificial sources of vitamin 
D... results of vitamin D deficiency in the 
diet—rickets and poor teeth . . . pictures the 
conditions in modern life which reduce the 
supply of vitamin D from natural sources 
.and establishes the relation between 
poorly balanced diets and vitamin D. In- 
cluded is a series of experiments on labora- 
tory animals, showing the results of vitamin 
D deficiency, and of the feeding of cod-liver 
oil. The film concludes with various means 


of increasing vitamin D in the body—use of 


concentrates, exposure to sunlight or sun- 
lamps, well-balanced diets, irradiated milk, 
improved living conditions. 

In the present emergency, the story of the 
vitamins and their invaluable contribution 
to a healthier people, a stronger nation, is 
one that must be told to every student. How 
can you tell it half so well as visually? 

The new film...1 reel, 16 millimeter 
(silent) ...is $24. Write Eastman Kodak 
Company, Teaching Films Division, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


oe 2b oe 


Illustrations from the film show (A) The 
beginning of a poorly balanced meal; 
(B) A close-up of a well-balanced meal; 
(C) The effect of vitamin D deficiency on 
rats; (D) A rachitic baby—victim of vi- 
tamin D deficiency. 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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Among the Producers 


Demonstration Set 
of SVE Kodachromes 


The Society for Visual Education, 100 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, has assem- 
bled a set of demonstration slides for 
viewing purposes only, to acquaint visual 
educators and others interested with the 
scope of their 2x2 inch Kodachrome slide 
library. The set consists of the following 
fifty color slides representative of each 
subject division in the SVE collection: 

Seven from U. S. geography and 
travel; six from foreign geography, de- 
picting life and habits of people, land- 
marks, physical geography, cities, and 
so forth; twenty-one from the science 
group representing such specific sub- 
divisions as botany, entomology, zoology, 
ornithology, nature study for young 
children, geology, technical subjects, 
health and medicine, and examples of 
late developments in modern photography 
useful for physics classes; one each on 
landscaping, interior decoration, modern 
and classic sculpture, costumes, dances, 
design and crafts; three Kodachroime 
copies of the Joseph Boggs Beale’s hand- 
colored illustrations from famous works 
of literature; one illustration from 
Mother Goose Rhymes and fairy tales for 
children; and five reproductions of fam- 
ous paintings of the world. Over 2000 
slides comprise this last group, includ- 
ing religious, classical and the best of 
the moderns. 

This set of slides is not intended for 
sale, but .is available for inspection 
through SVE educational dealers through- 
out the country. A viewing of them 
should suggest many possibilities in 
teaching as they have been designed pri- 
marily to meet educational and religious 
institutions’ needs. 





New Kodaslide Projector 

Sturdy, yet small in size, is the new 
Kodaslide Projector, Model 2A, manu- 
factured by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, 
New York, for 
the projection of 
2 x 2-inch Koda- 
. chrome transpar- 
encies. Replacing 
the popular Mod- 
el 2, the new pro- 
jector carries a 
150-watt lamp, 
and is available 
with either a 5- 
inch £/3.5 lens, 
or 7%-inch £/4.5 
lens. 

In addition to 
the Combination 
Case for project- 
or, lens, and file 
boxes, a new Projecto Case will be 
available soon. The new case resembles 


Color Copying Service 


Users of color films will be interested 
to learn that a Kodachrome copying 
process has recently been perfected by 
Colorcraft Studios of Chicago. They 
announce that it is now possible to 
make as many copies of the original as 
desired and retain color values. Ma- 
terial can be copied, enlarged or re- 
duced and made into 2x2 inch slides, 
single or double frame slidefilms, and 
the standard size 3%x4 inch glass 
slides. 

The value of this new color copying 
process has been proven through several 
highly successful industrial sound slide- 
films. It is now being offered to edu- 
cational institutions for the first time. 
It is possible for amateurs as well as 
professionals to have their color trans- 
parencies Or opaque material made into 
slides or filmstrips for schoolroom use, 
exchanging with 


personal pleasure, 


other educators, or for gifts. If desired, 
Colorcaft Studios will also make re- 
cordings to accompany the slidefilms. 

For additional information regarding 
this service, write to Colorcraft Studios, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, or Portland, Oregon. 


Slide on Electrical 
Transcription Making 


A sound slide film was recently pro- 
duced by Photo & Sound, Inc., 153 
Kearny Street, San Francisco, showing 
how electrical transcriptions are made, 
and how transcribed shows and spot an- 
nouncements are effectively used in radio 
broadcasting. 


the Combination Case but in addition it 
carries a folding leg stand which, when 
in use, provides a convenient projection 





Kodaslide Model 2-A with Slide Changer. 


stand and an extra shelf for 2 x 2-inch 
slide boxes. 
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Current Film News 
(Concluded from page 408) 


ties, and commercial fishing in the 
Great Lakes. More than thirty subjects 
are now available through this film 
library. 


@ Ipeart Pictures Corporation, 28 E. 
Eighth Street, Chicago, has in its vast 
library of 16mm films, many excellent 
subjects appropriate for the school or 
church Christmas program. These in- 
clude religious as well as strictly enter- 
tainment subjects. It is suggested that 
those interested in these films obtain 
information at once from IDEAL, so that 
booking can be made as far in advance as 
possible, ensuring prints being available. 


@ Y. M. C. A. Morion Picrure Bur- 
EAU, 347 Madison Ave., New York City, 
is cooperating with the U. S. Govern 
ment, Office for Emergency Management, 
in distributing three timely one reel 16mm 
f Defense, 


sound films on the subject « 
namely : 

Power for Defense, which reports on 
defense activities using TVA power and 
shows manufacturing of army 
tents, textiles, shells, marine boilers, air 
planes, aluminum and other items. 


she es, 


Army in Overalls, showing work of 
the C. C. C. in clearing military reser- 
vations for the U. S. Army. 

Subcontracting for Defense 
government is doing to speed up the pro- 


what the 


gram. 

In addition to these free films, the 
Bureau has three free General Motors 
films: Wings for Defense (1. reel), 
Wheels for Defense (1 reel), Now Is the 
Time (3 reels)—and a series of fifteen 
l-reel rental films, History in the Making, 
which dramatically visualize world prob- 
lems. 


M@ Branvon Fits Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City, have announced for 
release two new educational motion pic- 
tures in 16mm and 35mm sound. Both 
are available for rental and sale. The 
films are: 

A Place to Live—2 reels, 17 min. 
Produced by Irving Lerner in coopera- 
tion with the Philadelphia Housing Asso- 
ciation. A documentary of the housing 
problem, filmed in Philadelphia and de- 
signed for use nation-wide in relation to 
civilian and defense housing. 

Tall Tales—1 reel, 9 min. Produced 
by Thomas J. Brandon in cooperation 
with Documentary Film Productions Inc. 
The first in a series of films based on 
American Folk Songs. Features authen- 
tic songs, in natural locale, sung by 
prominent folk and ballad singers. 

A special National Defense Bulletin 
of selected feature and short films is 
being issued by Brandon Films free of 
charge upon request. Motion pictures 
described in the Bulletin include drama- 
tic story features and documentary films 
dealing with the important developments 
“Inside Asia”, “Inside Germany”, “In- 
side Europe.” 


























Some Valuable Literature — 


*1000 AND ONE” FILM DIRECTORY 


“1000 and ONE” The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, 
published annually is famous in the field of visual instruction 
as the standard film reference source, indispensable to film 
users in the educational field. The new edition lists and de- 
scribes over 5,000 films, classified into 162 different subject 
groups (including large group of entertainment subjects). A 
valuable feature is a complete alphabetical list of every 
film in the directory. Other information includes designa- 
tion of whether a film is available in 16mm, or 35mm, silent 
or sound, number of reels and sources distributing the films, 
with range of prices charged. 
128 pp. Paper. Price 75c. 


FILM EVALUATION SUPPLEMENTS TO 
“1000 and ONE” under The National Film Evaluation Project 


(25c to E. S. subscribers) 


A new and unique service to the teaching field. Film Evalua- 
tions made by nation-wide Judging Committee of over 500 
teachers after actual use of the films with classes. 

Each Supplement consists of 50 standard-size library cards 
carrying detailed evaluations of 50 films, based on combined 
scores of 15 or more teachers on each film. Three Supplements 
have appeared to date. Another appears as 50 more 
films attain their quota of 15 or more scores. 

Price per Supplement—50 cards in carton, serially numbered 
1 to 50, 51 to 100, 101 to 150, etc., with full explanations ac- 
companying, 50 cents (postpaid if cash with order). 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM 
By C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman. 


Presents in theory and in practice the basic methodology of 
visual instruction in relation to classroom procedure. Provides 
an abundance of technical guidance in the form of illustrative 
drawings of photographs, reports of school journeys, sugges- 
tions for mounting materials, for making slides, film strips, etc 
It incorporates up-to-date material, provides a fine balance in 
the treatment of various teaching aids, evaluates various types 
of aids, and defines the functions and values of each in the 
learning process. 

POY 


320 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.75. (20% discount to schools) 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK. 
By Ellsworth C. Dent 


Presents in convenient form, practical information for those 
interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids to instruc- 
tion. The six chapters include discussions on “The Status of 
Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual Aids and Their Use,” 
“Types of Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” “Types of Sound 
Aids for Schools,” “Organizing the Audio-Visual Service,” 
“Source List of Materials and Equipment.” 


212 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


SELECTED FILMS FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND PROBLEMS. By William H. Hartley 


Part I gives directions for obtaining, evaluating and utilizing 
films. Part II comprises a fully annotated catalog of the most 
useful films for illustrating various aspects of American Civil- 
ization. Title of film, length, whether sound or silent, produc- 
tion date, producer, sale and rental price and grade level suit- 
ability, are given. Also synopsis of film content. Suggestions 
are offered concerning most effective application of the film to 
the teaching situation. 275 pp. Cloth. Price $2.25. 


as soon 


(3rd Edition) 








PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 


Presents in unusually interesting form the results of ex- 
tended investigations on the teaching values of the lantern 


slide and stereograph. 156 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $1.00 
(67c to E. S. subscribers) 


AN ALTERNATIVE FOR REVOLUTION AND WAR 
By Albert E. Osborne. 


A stimulating, wide-range view of the higher potentialities 
of visual instruction in promoting world harmony by a “more 
humanity-centered education.” A pertinent reply to H. G. 
Wells’ dictum that the “future is a race between education and 


catastrophe.” 124 pp. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 

A full presentation of the latest piece of research on de- 
termination of teaching values of pictures. Development of 
the Score Card and elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 
documentation, tabulation of results, and appendices. The 
latest, most complete and scholarly investigation of a problem 
in the visual teaching field that has long needed such a 
solution. 48 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 50c. 


PRODUCING SCHOOL MOVIES 
By Eleanor Child and Hardy R. Finch 


Based on first-hand experiences of the authors and those of 
many other teachers and movie enthusiasts, Chapters are 
“Organization (of a Club); Choosing the Idea; The Scenario; 
3uying Equipment; Using the Equipment; Filming the Pic- 
ture; Advanced Techniques; Final Preparation and Showing. 
A welcome book to those who want movie-making explained 


in simple terms. 
151 pp. Paper. Illus. Price $1.50. 


HOW TO USE THE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM 
By M. R. Brunstetter, Ph. D. 


Discusses the utilization of the educational sound film, and 
lists and illustrates techniques for placing the film into effective 
service in the classroom. The procedures suggested are based 
upon extended experience in studying teachers’ use of sound 
films and in helping to organize programs of audio visual in- 
struction in school systems. Two valuable Appendices and 
a full index. 

175 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 
THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN TEACHING 
By Ella Callista Clark, Ph. D. 


Brief, clear, concise, authoritative. An attractively printed 
manual of procedure for all visual aids in teaching, with stimu- 
lating suggestions for the inexperienced teacher as well as for 
the veteran. 24 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 25c. 


HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES. 
By G. E. Hamilton. 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 


THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 
IN EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilten. 
The most comprehensive discussion yet published. 
47 pp. Paper. Price 15c. 
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Price of E. S. 
“1000 and One” Film Directory $ .75 07 $ 2560 
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HERE THEY ARE 





The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 
Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Bailey Film Service (3, 4) 


1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood. Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 404) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 397) 


Boston University, 
Division of Teaching Aids (3) 
84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 
(See advertisement on page 392) 
Brandon Films (3) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 399) 
Castle Films (3) 


R C A Blidg., New York City 
(See advertisement on pages 369, 403) 


College Film Center (3, 5) 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
DeVry School Films (3, 4) 


1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Dudley Visual Education Service (1) 

736 S: Wabash Ave., Chicago 

4th F1., Coughlan Bldg. 

Mankato, Minn. 


Eastman Kodak Co. (3) 
Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 409) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York City 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 
35-11 35th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 395) 
Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 402) 
French Film Exchange (2) 
1775 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 404) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
35 W. 45th St.,. New York City 
(See advertisement on page 401) 
Harvard Film Service 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (1) 


538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 404) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2, 5) 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 396) 


Independent Motion Picture Exch. (2) 
4726 S. Packard Ave., Cudahy, Wis. 


Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
130 W. 46th St., New York City (2,5) 
Lewis Film Service (3) 
216 E. Ist St., Wichita, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 404) 
Manse Film Library (3) 


1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 401) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


Mogull’s (3) 
61 W. 48th St. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 404) 

Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 392) 

Douglas D. Rothacker 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 405) 
Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 
The Ampro Corporation (3) 

2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 374) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 397) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(3, 6) 


General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 

Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 


1813 Orchard St., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 398) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 396) 


(3, 6) 


Jarrell-Ash Company 
165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 407) 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 

Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 393) 
Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICTURES 
Informative Classroom Pictures 
44 N. Division, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(See advertisement on page 394) 


RECORDINGS 
Recorded Lectures, Inc. 
737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 400) 


SCREENS 
Da Lite Screen Co. 
2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 373) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings under othe: headings, $1.00 each. 


Radiant Mfg. Corporation 
1140-46 Superior St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 399) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. 

2929 Broadway, New York City 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 396) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 372) 
O. J. McClure Talking Pictures 
1117 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 404) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 404) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIL 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. 

2929 Broadway, New York City 
Visual Education Service 

131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Visual Sciences 

Suffern, New York 

(See advertisement on page 404) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Films Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto 
Jarrell-Ash Company 

165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Society for Visual Education, inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 

19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 371) 

Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16mm silent. 
(2) indicates 16mm sound. 


(3) indicates 16mm sound and 
silent. 


(4) indicates 35mm silent. 
(5) indicates 35mm sound. 
(6 


~ 


indicates 35mm sound and 
silent. 











